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CHAPTER I. 

The child was bom at midnight in the house of 
his father, a rich Ruthenian noble. 

The young mother lay, half unconscious, with 
closed eyes, but when the babe's first plaintive 
cry reached her ear she tossed restlessly on the 
pillow, her lips moved, and over the pale delicate 
face, with its refined features, flitted an expression 
of impatient suffering, like that of a child troubled 
with an unwonted sorrow. The nurse, bending 
her head to the lady's lips, heard, faintly whispered, 
these words : 

" Why— why is he 1 " 

The nurse, failing to understand the question, 
was about to turn away, when the babe cried 
again : and againa look of keenest anguish passed 
over the mother's face, and a tear-drop welled from 
her still closed eyes. 
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"Why — why is he ^?" she repeated in a 

scarcely audible whisper. 

"Oh! You mean why is he crying? Babies 
always cry. There is nothing to be uneasy about. 
The doctors say it does them good." 

But the mother refused to be comforted. At 
every fresh cry of lier child she visibly shuddered 
and went on repeating : 

" Why — why does he cry so — so pitifully ? " 

The nurse, seeing nothing unusual in the crying 
of a young child, thouglit that her mistress must 
be slightly delirious, and leaving the bedside gave 
all her attention to the little stranger. 

Presently the lady ceased her murmurings. But 
now and then, as if some hidden sorrow, or dark 
foreboding too deep for words, were gnawing at her 
heart, tears would filter through her long dark 
eyelashes, and trickle slowly down her colorless 
cheeks. 

Was she, as the nurae supposed, delirious, or did 
her mother's heart tell her that her little one had 
come into the world bearing a cross ; that he was 
the victim of a terrible calamity, a calamity which 
would overshadow his life from the cradle to the 
grave ? 

16 child was born blind, yet for a while nobody. 
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with the possible exception of the mother, sus- 
pected the truth. 

The boy seemed to look before him with that 
vague and stolid gaze which is common to all 
nurslings up to a certain age. 

Day followed day, and the life of the new-born 
man could be reckoned by weeks. Yet though 
his eyes became clearer and the pupils could be 
distinctly traced, there was a look — an indefinable 
something — which differentiated him from other 
young children. He never turned his head to 
follow the ray of light that streamed into the 
room, together with the joyous warbling of 
birds and the rustling of the young birch trees, 
which waved their leafy boughs before the win- 
dow. 

The mother, who had by this time regained 
her strength, observed with deepening alarm the 
portentous strangeness of her boy's face. It was 
always so immutably and unchildishly grave. She 
fluttered about him like a frightened bird, asking 
all and sundry who came into the nursery the same 
question. 

" Do you know ? Oh, tell me, why is he like 
that? So strange!" 

"Like what?" was the invariable answer. "I 
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see no strangeness in him. He is just like other 
babies." 

*'But, don't you see how strangely he feels for 
everything with his little hands ? " 

"The child cannot, as yet, co-ordinate the move- 
ments of his hands with his optical impression,'* 
explained the surgeon, to whom, for the twentieth 
lime, she had put the same question. 

" But why are his eyes always fixed? as if — My 
God ! he is — he is blind 1" 

After this terrible suspicion had taken root in 
the mother's mind she refused to be comforted. 

The surgeon, taking the child into his arms, 
turned it rapidly to the light, and then looked 
intently into its eyes. 

For a moment he seemed doubtful, and then, 
muttering some meaningless excuse, left the 
house. The next day he came again, bringing 
with him his ophthalmoscope. Taking a lighted 
candle, he moved it to and fro before the boy's 
eyes ; next using the ophthalmoscope he looked 
several times into the child's eyes. The more he 
looked the graver became his face. 

" Madam," he said, turning to the mother, and 
speaking in a voice of deep compassion, ** madam, 
you were unfortunately not mistaken. Your son 
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is blind, and I fear — I am sorry to say — ^thet I 
do not think there is the slightest possibility of 



a cure. " 



The mother listened with calm sadness. 
" I knew it — knew it long ago,'' she said in a low 
voice. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

In addition to the young mother and the child, 
the family consisted merely of the father and 
Uncle Maxim, as everybody in the neighborhood 
called Lady Popelsky's only brother. 

The father was a genial, good-natured man, kind 
to his laborers and tenants, but so given to build- 
ing and rebuilding that he had little leisure for 
aught else. Indeed, save at meal times and bed 
time, he was seldom in the house. On these 
occasions, however, he never failed to inquire with 
affectionate solicitude after his wife's health, and 
then, unless he had some new thing to tell about 
his building enterprises, he would lapse into his 
habitual silence. 

It need hardly be said that this guileless and 
taciturn country gentleman had little influence on 
the inner life of his son or the development of 
his character. 

Uncle Maxim was a man of another stamp. Ten 
years before his nephew's birth he had been noted, 
--^ -nly in all the country side but also in Kieff 
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for his quarrelsome, turbulent disposition, and 
everybody was afraid of him. He had fought 
several duels, and was so good a shot and skilful 
fencer withal, that his adversaries always came off 
second best. The gentry of the district could not 
understand how the Lady Popelsky (born Tazenko) 
came to have so terrible a brother. Although his 
fellow nobles did their best not to provoke their 
dangerous neighbor to wrath he almost invariably 
met their very courteous advances with studied 
insolence. On the other hand. Uncle Maxim 
allowed the common folk to take liberties with him 
which any other gentleman of his quality would 
have resented with blows. In the end, to the great 
joy of all respectable people, he conceived a violent 
hatred for the Austrians and went to Italy, where 
he got his fill of fighting under the banner of Gar- 
ibaldi, a man as wild and turbulent as himself, 
who, as the nobles of the neighborhood told each 
other, had struck up a friendship with the devil, 
and set the Holy Father himself at defiance, there- 
by, as they firmly believed, losing his heretical soul 
forever. But though he may have lost, others 
gained. Social gatherings became as peaceful as 
of yore ; mothers no longer feared for their sons, 
sisters for their brothers. 
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For a loug time nothing was heard of Maxim^ 
but one fine day the lAtUe Courier^ a local print, 
which was supposed to keep the gentry of the 
province informed as to the affairs of the outer 
world, told its readers that in an encounter with 
the Austrians, Tazenko's horse had been shot and 
himself cut to pieces. 

*'*' A bad end for a gentleman of his condition," 
observed his former neighbors to each other, and 
they piously ascribed Maxim's death, of which they 
made no doubt, to the special interposition of St. 
Peter in favor of his successor. 

But they were wrong. Maxim was not dead. 
The Austrian swords had failed to di-ive his obsti- 
nate soul out of his sturdy body. He was rescued 
by his cut-throat Garibaldian comrades, carried to 
a place of safety, and cured, as far as possible, of 
his wounds. 

A few years later Maxim appeared unexpectedly 
at his sister's house, of which he became thence- 
forth a permanent inmate. But his fighting days 
were over. He had lost his right leg, and his left 
hand was so mutilated as to be practically useless. 

Also, he had become much more serious and 
sedate ; yet now and then, when anything pro- 
voked him, his tongue would give blows as sharp 
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and well-aimed as those which he had once dealt 
with his redoubtable sword. He went no more to 
fairs and social gatherings, paid no visits, and 
passed most of his time reading in the Ubi-aiy. 
As to the nature of his studies, nothing was 
known; rumor, however, had it that they were 
decidedly heretical, if not positively godless. It 
was likewise rumored that he wrote for pub- 
lication ; but as none of his productions appeared 
in the Little Courier^ this story lacked confirma* 
tion and was only believed by a credulous few. 

At the time of his nephew's birth Maxim was a 
middle-aged gentleman, with grizzly hair, and his 
outward seeming was not of a sort to inspire either 
admiration or respect at first sight. His crutches 
had forced up his shoulders nearly to a level with 
his ears, thereby giving his still stalwart, though 
mutilated, body the semblance of a square. His 
swarthy face, seamed with an ugly scar; his 
sternly-knitted brows, the clatter of his crutches 
as he stumped about in a cloud of smoke from 
the short pipe which was ever in his mouth ; all 
this, beside marking the old soldier as a being 
apart, repelled casual acquaintances, and half 
frightened to death children who saw him for the 
first time. Only his kinsfolk and intimates knew 
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that in the maimed body beat a warm heart, 
that in the square head, covered with short dark 
biistles, an active brain was always at work. 

At first Uncle Maxim gave little heed to the 
blind boy. What mattered it whether there was a 
human being more or less in the world? But 
gradually, and almost unconsciously, he became in- 
terested in the poor little man. There was a 
similarity in their conditions, both being equally 
unfitted for the battle of life, which kindled his 
sympathy and touched his heart. 

" Humph," he growled one day, casting a side- 
glance at his nephew, " this boy is as helpless as I 
am. Put together we might make one passable 



man." 



Yes, the boy was hopelessly blind. Not all the 
skill of the faculty, not all the prayers of the 
Church might give to those vacant yet beautiful 
eyes the power of sight. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Could it be that, wittingly or unwittingly, aught 
had been done, by the boy's parents or others, to 
bring about this dire misfortune? Impossible. 
Even the immediate cause of the blindness could 
not be ascertained; it lay hidden deep in the 
obscure and complicated operations of nature. Yet 
Lady Popelsky never looked at her babe that the 
question did not mingle with her thoughts and 
trouble her peace. Reason and fact to the contrary 
notwithstanding, there lurked in her heart a half- 
belief that those who were responsible for her boy's 
being were in some mysterious way answerable for 
his affliction. This thonght and the mother's love 
for her sightless child made him the chief interest 
of her life, and the unconscious despot of the 
family — a despot whose very whims liad to be 
respected, and whose wishes were no sooner known 
than they were implicitly obeyed. 

What in these circumstances would have become 
of the blind boy, all the household conspiring to 
ruin his cluiracter beyond redemption — ^what would 



1 

1 
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have become of him had the Austrian swords which 
drunk Uncle Maxim's blood taken also his life, it 
is hard to say. It almost seemed as if he had been 
saved from his enemies for the very purpose of 
rescuing this young life from the kindness of his 
kin. 

The advent and growth of the blind boy gave a 
special turn to the maimed warrior's meditations. 
For hours together he would sit in a nimbus of 
tobacco-smoke, thinking and observing, and the 
longer he observed the oftener he knitted his 
brows, the more*:Sercely he puffed at his pipe and 
the denser grew the smoke-cloud. 

At last he resolved to interfere. 

" That boy," he said, speaking from the cloud, 
" that boy is more unfortunate even than I am. It 
would have been better had he never been born." 

His sister bowed her head, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

" Max, it is cruel — cruel to remind me of it to no 
purpose," she answered reproachfully. 

" I say nothing but the truth, as you well know. 
Thougli I have lost a leg and most of my fingers, I 
have eyes. The boy has no eyes, and in the time 
to come he will have neither legs nor arms, nor any 
mind worth speakine: of." 
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" Why, what — what mean you, Maxim ? " 

** Listen, Anna,*' returned her brother, relaxing 
his rugged brows and speaking in a more kindly 
tone. " I would not for the world say cruel things 
to no purpose. I have a purpose. The boy is of a 
nervous, highly-strung temperament. His other 
senses may probably be so developed as to make 
up in a measure for the sense which he lacks ; but 
to this end he needs exercise, and exercise comes 
only from necessity. Your fond solicitude, by 
anticipating all his wants, and depriving him of all 
need of exertion, is destroying in him the germs of 
a fuller life in the future." 

Anna Mikailovna, Lady Popelsky, was a woman 
of sense, and, seeing that her brother was right, 
she took the hint, and thenceforth refrained from 
rushing headlong to the child at his first cry. Left 
to himself, the blind bov crept freely and frequently 
all over the house, feeling with rapid and agile fin- 
gers everything that came in his way or could be 
reached with his hands. 

Very soon he could recognize his mother by her 
footsteps, by the rustling of her gown, and by other 
signs incomprehensible to the full-sighted. He 
would find her even in a room about which guests, 
were ever on the move. If she took him unex- 
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pectedly in her arms he would instantly voice her 
name. Did any other body take him, he would 
pass his fingers deftly over his captor's face, and in 
this way soon learnt to distinguish his father, his 
uncle and his nurse. But when he found himself 
in the arras of a stranger, the movements of the 
little hands were slower, the -boy moved his fingers 
over the unknown face more carefully, and his own 
assumed a look of deepest attention. He was 
observing through his hands. He was of an intel- 
ligent lively nature, and quick of comprehension. 
Yet as time went on his blindness began to affect 
both his character and his temper. The vivacity 
of his movements gradually diminished. He would 
spend hours in some out-of-the-way corner, sitting 
quite still, his fa«e expressionless, and listening in- 
tently. When the house was hushed, and there 
were no outward sounds to disturb his attention, he 
seemed to be deep in thought, and there gradually 
settled on his speaking countenance, with its sight- 
less eyes, a look of giave, unchildlike perplexity. 
Uncle Maxim had correctly difignosed his 
nephew's character. The boy's nervous, highly- 
strung temperament was beginning to manifest it- 
self, striving to reach the fulness of its impressions 
through the senses of hearing and touch. The 
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subtlety of his touch was extraordinary* It almost 
seemed as if he could distinguish mth his fingers 
one color from another. Handling a piece of 
bright colored cloth gave him more pleasure than 
handling one that was dark or dull. 

But his acutest sense, the sense of hearing 
developed the most rapidly, and gave him the 
greatest satisfaction. He learned to differentiate 
one room from another by their characteristic 
sounds. He could tell by the peculiar crackling of 
his uncle's chair when he sat down, knew by the 
dry rustling of the thread when his mother was 
sewing, and recognized his father by the ticking of 
his watch. 

When groping his way along the walls the blind 
boy would stop suddenly short, and listen to some 
light sound inaudible to everybody else, and then, 
raising his hand, make a futile attempt to catch a 
fly, whose fairylike footsteps he had faintly heard. 
He could not account for the creature's disappear- 
ance ; but the next moment he would be all eager- 
ness, listening intently to the beating of its tiny 
wings, and turning his eyes to the point whither it 
was wending. 

The moving, resounding, glaring external world 
penetrated into the blind boy's brain mostly in the 
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form of somids, wherewith he had to buUd up his 
conceptions of the life which he could never see. 
Intent listening became the fixed expression of his 
face. He went about with knitted brows and bent 
head, the beautiful, albeit motionless, eyes impart- 
ing to his features a look which, though somewhat 
stem and sombre, was nevertheless unspeakably 
touching and pathetic. 



-i^'. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Time went on. 

The second winter of the blind boy's life drew to 
a close. The snow fled from the fields, and the 
streamlets, glad harbingers of spring, murmured 
sweet music in their pebbly beds. 

Having been kept indoors during the long 
winter, Petrik had suffered both in health and 
spirits ; but when the days lengthened, and the 
double sashes were removed from the windows, and 
the happy springtide came up from the south, his 
spirits rose and his health improved. The sun 
looked brightly into the child's playroom, flooding 
it with light. Showers of diamonds fell softly from 
the tree-tops and sank into the ground; the 
meadows, freed from their wintry winding sheets, 
put on their livery of spring, and myriads of tiny 
creatures, wakening up from their long sleep, re- 
joiced in the renewed activity of their mother 
earth. 

For the blind boy spring-time was an irruption 
of hurrying sounds. He heard the sonorous 
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gurgling of the rivulets as they rushed in tem- 
pestuous rout through their deep channels, freshly 
cut in the soft, moist mould. The branches of the 
beech trees whispered to the windows, and beat 
against the panes with light, rhythmical touches. 
The icicles, as they fell from the eayes and clashed 
merrily on the ground, made a hundred different 
tunes. All these sounds flowed into the room, 
now like volleys of many-colored pebbles, now 
like a rapid and fitful roll of distant thunder. 
Sometimes the cry of a flock of cranes, as they 
sailed through the sky, would break sharply above 
the incessant din, and then die out, as if melting 
slowly into the air. 

To this reawakening of nature Petrik's face 
responded with a look of pained perplexity. He 
knitted his brows, stretched his neck, listening 
intently, and then, as if half frightened by the in- 
comprehensible Babel of sounds, put out his hands 
towards his mother, and clung to her, trembling. 

" What can be the matter with the child ? " 
wondered Lady Popelsky. 

^^ Just what I have been asking myself," said 
Uncle Maxim, who had been carefully watching his 
nephew through a cloud of tobaccoHsmoke. ^^ Just 
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what I have been asking myself. Why should the 
poor little man be so agitated ? " 

" There is something he does not understand," 
said Lady Popelsky as Petrik turned his wistful 
fetce to hers. 

She had guessed aright. There was something 
the child did not undei-stand. The old sounds to 
which he was accustomed were gone, and new 
sounds, which he could not make out, had taken 
their place. 

But soon the last vestiges of winter had van* 
ished, spring took full possession of the earth, 
and under the warm solar rays the revival of na- 
ture went on with ever-increasing rapidity, like 
the speed of a newly-started train. The fields were 
glorious in their daisy-pied mantles of verdure; 
the birds were singing, the sweet smell of fresh 
birch buds filled the air ; and one fine day the boy 
was taken out for a walk, his mother leading liim 
by the hand, Uncle Maxim crutching by his side. 
Their objective point was a little hillock near the 
river, which the sun and wind had thoroughly dried. 
It was covered with thick grass and commanded 
an extensive view. 

Petrik clung nervously to his mother, her 
forefinger tightly clasped in his tiny hand. But 
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the excitement of the momeut and the beauty of 
the prospect rendered her tempomrily oblivious to 
this sign of the child's agitation. Had she glanced 
at him she would have seen that he was almost 
beside himself. His sightless, wide-open eyes were 
turned towards the sun in mute wonder, and 
through his parted lips he breathed the fresh air 
in gulps, like an exhausted runner. His face be- 
spoke rapt delight, then bewilderment, and, finally, 
something akin to fear. 

On reaching the hill-top all three sat down on 
the turf. When Lady Popelsky lifted the boy up 
to put him in a more comfortable position he 
clutched eagerly at her dress, as if he felt that the 
ground was slipping from under him. But the 
mother, still lost in contemplation of the scene 
before her, failed to observe this sign of her boy's 
agitation. 

It was noontide. The sun moved slowly through 
the azure sky. At the foot of the hill swept the 
swollen river. The ice had broken up, butthe tur- 
bid stream was flecked with floating bergs, fast melt- 
ing in the noonday heat. On the flooded meadows 
the waters had formed mirror-like lakelets wherein 
were reflected fleecy clouds, which were wasting as 
fast as the tiny icebergs in the rolling river. Now 
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and then a gust of wind blew over the meadows, 
covering the lakelets with ripples which gleamed 
in the sunlight like molten silver. From the stream- 
ing fields on the opposite side of tlie river floated 
a diaphanous mist, shrouding, in a tremulous veil 
of white, the dark pine trees which bounded the 
horizon. It' seemed as if the earth sighed with 
gladness, and there rose from its broad bosom the 
smoke of a sacrificial offering of thanksgiving. 

The scene resembled a vast temple prepared for 
a gloiious feast. But for the blind boy it was 
merely an immense darkness which moved and 
moaned around him, touching his soul from every 
side, thrilling him with new and unknown sensa- 
tions, and stirring his heart with unspeakable 
thoughts. 

Instinctively he raised his face to the sun, which 
warmed his delicate skin, as if he knew tliat it was 
the point whither all surrounding nature grav- 
itated. Yet for him the deep azure of the sky, the 
transparent clearness of the air, the vastness of the 
horisson, had no existence. He knew only that 
something warm, somatliing almost solid, was 
waimly caressing his cheek. And then the 
caress was swept away by something cool, fresh 
and lively — something which moved and for a mo- 
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ment the warmth became no more than a memory. 

At home, Petrik had been accustomed to move 
freely about, knowing that around him was empti- 
ness. But now he felt as if rapidly undulating 
waves of some strange substance were alternately 
warming and cooling the air and intoxicating him 
with a sense of keen delight. The wind which 
fanned his cheeks whistled in his ears and pressed 
against his face, his neck and his whole body, as if 
trying to lift him off his feet and throw him into 
space. And this mysterious force, these undulat- 
ing waves, which flowed all around him, were 
mingled with a thousand different sounds. Now 
it was the bright song of the soaring skylark, now 
the soft rustling of the young leaves, now the 
liquid music of the surging river. The swallow 
flew past on her lightsome wings, the flies buzzed 
as they circled round his head, and from time to 
time the long melancholy cry of a ploughman, as 
he urged his horses in a far-away field, could be 
faintlv beard. 

The boy was unable to bring order out of tliis 
anarchy of sounds ; he could not co-ordinate them 
according to perspective, or connect them with 
definite ideas. They rushed into his dark little 
head — ^the soft and the rague, the low and the 
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loud, the geutle and the boisterous — sometimej 
separately, sometimes crowding together in a 
grating discord. The wind whistled and hissed 
in his ears, rising higher and higher until it 
drowned all minor sounds. 

Then it sank agaiu; and it seemed to Petrik 
that the world which they represented was sink- 
ing and dying like the memory of a bygone day. 
His mind, weak as yet, began to falter under the 
weight of 80 many new impressions. For a whUe 
he struggled with them ; but the task was beyond 
his strength. The sounds from the encircling 
darkness whelmed over his soul like the waters 
of a great flood — sounds now rising, now falling, 
now once more mingling with the plaintive human 
cry in the fields over the river. 

Then all of a sudden came a deep silence. 

It was too much. With a groan Petrik fell 
back upon the grass. The mother, turning swiftly 
towards him, uttered a ciy of dismay. Her boy 
was stretched on the ground, pale and uncon- 
scious. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The accident, as they called it, which befell the 
blind boy greatly disturbed Uncle Maxim, none 
the less so that he dimly divined the cause. He 
thought it had something to do with the mind, 
and by way of enlightening his own on the sub- 
ject, sent for the best . books on physiology, psy- 
chology, pedagogy, and what not, which he could 
obtain, and studied, with his wonted energy, all 
that might concern the mysterious growth of a 
child's soul. 

Soon the work absorbed him completely, and 
as the result of his studies and observations he 
arrived at certain definite conclusions. He saw 
that, though Nature had deprived Petrik of sight, 
she had-bestowed upon him many noble qualities. 
All his other senses were wonderfully acute. He 
realized the impressions to which he was sus- 
ceptible with remarkable fulness and intensity. 
And Maxim's heart warmed within him at the 
thought that, maimed though he was, his might be 
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the privilege of lightening his nephew's affliction ; 
that by assiduous effort he might train the blind 
boy to be a champion of the right and the true, and 
make him a great and good man. 

"Who knows?'- soliloquized the old Garibaldian. 
" It is not with the sword alone that the world's 
wars are waged. Who knows that in the time to 
come Petrik will not wield the weapons that are 
his — speech and thought — for the promotion of 
his fellow-creatures' happiness, and in defending 
the helpless and oppressed from tymnny and 
wrong ? Then will a crippled old soldier not have 
lived in vain." 

After the walk to the hillock by the river-side, 
Peti'ik was sevei*al days confined to his bed, suffer- 
ing, as it seemed, from nervous shock, alternating 
with delirium. One moment he would mutter 
meaningless phrases, the next listen with strained 
attention to imaginary sounds, his face wearing an 
expression of anxious perplexity. 

" He looks as if he were trying to understand 
something, and could not," said the mother as 
she laid her hand on the boy's burning brow. 

Maxim, who had been looking pensively on, 
gave an affirmative nod. He rightly surmised 
that the child's strange agitation and the swoon 
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were due to the same cause — a flood of impressions 
too great for his mind, unaided by the sense of 
sight, to assimilate and digest. It wiis therefore 
resolved, on the uncle's proposal, that Petrik 
should only be exposed to new impression by slow 
degrees. To begin with, the double sashes were 
again put up, and the room resumed its wonted 
aspect. After a while the windows were occasion- 
ally opened for a few minutes at a time, then from 
morning to night. Next, he was taken into the 
verandah, and from the verandah into the garden. 
And Lady Popelsky would explain, with loving 
patience, the significance of the sounds which 
perplexed his sensitive ear. 

" That strange noise behind the grove," she 
would say, " is the shepherd's horn ; he is calling 
his sheep. And there ! don't you hear the song of 
the thrush and the chirping of the sparrows, 
and the hoarse cry, down there, by the river? 
That is the stork. He is come for the summer, 
come from a far distant land, and is building his 
nest in the old place." 

And Petrik, taking her hand and nodding his 
little head, his face beaming with gratitude and 
pleasure, would listen eagerly and try to under- 
stand his mother's explanations. 
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At the mention of the stork he stretched out 
his hands, a way he had when trying to realize to 
himself the relative sizes of things. 

"No," said Maxim, "the stork is much bigger 
than that. If you brought him into the house and 
placed him on the floor his head would be higher 
than the back of the chair." 

" Ah, a big bird ! And a hedge-sparrow is only 
so,'^ said Petrik bringing the palms of his hands 
almost together. 

. " Yes, dear boy. But big birds never sing so 
well as little ones. But the stork is a serious 
bird. He stands in his nest on one leg, looking 
round and growling like an angry farmer scolding 
his men, never minding that his voice is hoarse 
and harsh, and that everybody can hear him." 

As he listened to his uncle, the boy, forgetting 
for a moment his efforts to understand his mother's 
less vivid descriptions, laughed merrily. Neverthe- 
less, her explanations had a greater charm for him 
than Maxim's. And when he was troubled or in 
doubt it was always to her that he addressed his 
questions. Thus, little by little, Petrik's mind was 
enriched with new impi-essions. Striving instinct- 
ively and continuously to draw aside the veil of 
his blindness and see through his mind's eye things 
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invisible, and, being gifted with hearing of preter- 
natural acuteness, he comprehended every day 
more fully the mysterious world into which he had 
been born. But this iacessant strain made him 
look older than his years and left on his beautiful 
face the impress of a vague yet profound sadness. 

Yet even for the blind boy there were times of 
unalloyed enjoyment and bright childish pleasure, 
and when he received impressions which gave him 
some new emotion, revealing to his mental vision 
a new aspect of the invisible world, Petrik was 
supremely happy. It was thus once when they took 
him to a high cliff, rising abruptly from the river's 
brink. With beating heart he listened to the 
tumult of the watei-s in the depths below, and as a 
stone, dislodged by his foot, rolled down the cliff 
and splashed into the river, he clung to his mother 
in sudden fear. And ever afterwards the idea of 
depth appeared to his imagination as the soft 
splashing of water at the foot of a precipice, and 
stones rolling into a river. 

His idea of distance was a song dying away in 
soft cadences. 

When one of the thunderstorms, so frequent in 

Ruthenia, arose and threatening echoes thundered 

ugh the sky, the boy's heart filled with rev- 
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erent fear, and his mind conceived the grand idea 
of the vastness of the heavens and the immensity 
of space. 

And so his mental and moral development went 
on, hardly a day passing that he did not learn 
something. Before he was six years old he moved 
freely about in the house without guidance, going 
whither he listed, and finding without difficulty 
what he wanted. A stranger, ignorant of his in- 
fiimity, would have taken Petrik, not for a blind 
boy, but for one exceptionally serious and thought- 
ful, who seemed to be always looking a long way 
off with strange, motionless eyes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

One fine summer evening Uncle Maxim sat in 
the garden, enveloped according to his wont in a 
cloud of smoke. The father was absent as usual ; 
and in and out of the house there reigned a deep 
silence. Petrik had been in bed a full half-hour ; 
but as yet, though drowsy, he did not sleep. For 
several nights past he had experienced strange 
feelings at this quiet twilight hour. He had fallen 
asleep with an exquisite sense of delight for which, 
on wakening in the morning, he was utterly unable 
to account. At the very moment when his senses 
were being softly lulled into sweet forgetf ulness, 
and the rustle of the beech trees in the dying 
breeze, the distant barking of dogs in the village^ 
the trill of the nightingale in the giove, the mo- 
notonous tinkle of cattle bells in the pasture were 
growing fainter and fainter, it seemed to him as if 
these incongruous sounds, suddenly uniting into a 
harmonious whole, floated gently through the 
windows and hovered over his bed, bringing with 
Jt heavenly dreams. 
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And when he woke up at dawn he appeared 
greatly excited, his first thought being always of 
these mysterious harmonies of the night. 

" What was it ? What was it that came through 
my window last night?" he asked his mother 
eagerly one morning. 

Lady Popelsky, greatly puzzled, was compelled 
to say that she could not tell him. She had not 
the remotest idea what it was. But when night 
came, tliinking that her boy was troubled' with 
dreams, she put him to bed herself, only going 
away when he seemed to be fast asleep, and after 
piously making the sign of the cross over his head. 
But in the morning Petrik repeated with much 
animation the question of the night before. 

"Oh, it was so delightful, mamma! But what 
was it? do tell me what it was." 

The mother, being still quite unable to suggest 
any explanation of the mystery, could only answer 
that he must have been dreaming ; but the next 
night she resolved to stay with him a little longer, 
and taking her knitting, she sat by his bedside 
until his regular breathing showed, as she thouglit, 
that he slept soundly. All seemed well with him, 
and Lady Popelsky was stealing quietly from the 

8 
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room when she heard Petiik's voice murmuring 
her name. 

" Mamma, are you here ? " he whispered. 
" Yes, dear." 

** Please go ; he is afraid of you. I was nearly 
asleep, and he has not come." 

This mystified Lady Popelsky more than ever. 
There seemed something uncanny about it all. 
Petrik was a sensible child, not given to illusions 
or hallucinations — optical delusions were out of 
the question. Yet, here he was, speaking of his 
•Ireams as something tangible and real, personify- 
ing them even. He had not come I She could 
*^ake nothing of it, and with a sense of growing 
ii^easiness she gave her boy a kiss and went away, 
only, however, to go into the garden and watch 
'^oar the open window of her boy's room. 

She had not been there many minutes when she 
found the reading of the riddle. The soft south 
^ind was wafting towards the house the low and 
sweet, yet hardly audible, notes of a flute. It 
'^a* this simple melody which, reaching Petrik's 
sensitive ear at the witching time between waking 
^nd sleeping, had given him so keen delight and 
®^ many happy dreams. 

After listening for a moment to the "wood 
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notes wild" of the touching Rutheniaa air. Lady 
Popelsky joined Uncle Maxim. 

" Tokim plays remarkably well," she said to her 
brother. " It is surprising to find so much deli- 
cacy of feeling in a coarse-looking stablehand." 

It was true, Tokim did play well — ^both flute 
and fiddle — and there had been a time when only 
the old and decrepit could hear and sit still when 
he played one of his more lively measures. They 
made people dance in spite of themselves. 

But after Tokim fell in love with Mary, one of 
the maids at a neighboring country house, he 
exchanged the merry fiddle for the melancholy 
flute, probably because the faithless fair had 
jilted him in favor of her master's footman. 
Since that time the fiddle had hung unused and 
neglected on a peg in the stable, its strings, 
bursting, one by one, with death cries so piteous 
that the horses neighed in sympathy, and turned 
their heads wonderingly to their love-lorn groom. 

He bought his first flute from a gypsy tinker. 
It was little more than a rudely-fashioned wooden 
pipe, so wooden indeed that, try as he might, 
Tokim could neither make it respond to his 
feelings nor breathe into it any sort of musical 
life. He bought a dozen more pipes of the same 
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ioas. 'T^te*- »«rf« »^ ^^-' ^^ oould not get a 

, ^.^■.., - :u:» :uc -*c irt5 '»st of them. They 

»f ;cN. --v »:^'- ^ Tiaxd iem to sing, screamed 

,. laijvfc^i :::ieat lo wail, chirped when 

l:-5«^ :i^ n - *^- *"^ ^^'^"^ altogether 

: «c^ -irx::!: :i**: -o gypsy pipe could be 
H.iv.-ts»^ V :i«? Vnf>. "Csi of a Ruthenian lover. 
S^ TiLia r-rn^^Iv'^^.l :o make a pipe for himself, 
.oia* .jL:5fc:: r.i::iMed about the fields and 
3<>^^nC ^iiy>5s carefully in${^>ecting every 
%a..,*» ^>i^ -V came across, and now and again 
,%^^v; «>: i^V ^^ ^'^ ^^^' ^'^^^ thicker boughs. But he 
v^i v;^ Kv.^^^^: !:koly. and \**:4;? on the jMunt of giv- 
•'^ *fc* ^^^" \**^'*' ''• Jcsiv^ir when he chanced on a 
^^,1 ,v .V ::\e:\ whore the water was so calm 
iVwi. V '>^*aI.\ s;;rriM :lu* i'.oails of the water lilies 
^.Kv»» lvv%u\l vMi it* K>soaK It \*Tis sheltered from 
Os' >^ 't-5 v*> a thiv'k Ivl: of willow trees, which 
.\^i< vvivxixch oxor the lonesome pool. Tokim 
i\¥i»iK\5 ^** wax thi\*ui*h the bi-ambles; and as he 
>^\\i ^v a uunuota in silent contemplation at the 
%«mhV \sl^>^\ his^ evo brightened and his knitted 
Xv^«^ wnlvia, l\*r hert\ he felt persuaded, he 
>V^M tbul XX hat he luul so long vainly sought. 
^ WMiiuU he spied cU>se beside him a stem 
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which seemed as well suited to his purpose as if it 
had been grown to order. It was round, smooth 
straight and perfectly sound, of the right thick- 
ness, with a beautiful silvery bark, and as flawless 
as a piece of polished marble. 

" Just the thing," murmured Tokim, throwing 
into the water a bundle of boughs which he had 
previously secured, on the off chance of finding 
among them a stick that would do. ^^ Just the 
thing." 

Then, with his clasp knife, he severed the chosen 
stem from the parent tree and took it home. So 
soon as it was thoroughly dried, he burnt out the 
pith with a red-hot iron, and with the same tool 
bored in the tube six round holes. The seventh,^ 
which had to be oval, he made with his knife. 
This done^ he stopped the end of the pipe with a 
wooden plug and laid it outside on a piece of thin 
lace, where, for a whole week, it was warmed in 
the sun and fanned by the wind. Next he shaped 
it with his knife, and polished it with sand-paper 
and a rough woollen rag. The upper part was 
round ; but from the middle downwards it was cut 
into smooth, regular facets, on which Tokim had 
burnt, with small pieces of hot wire, various com- 
plicated arabesques. 
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The flute was made. 

Tokim tried a few rapid notes. Then, with an 
exclamation of pleasure, he hid the instrument 
under his pillow. He did not want to play his 
first solo during the bustle of the day. But at 
nightfall, when he had fed and bedded down his 
horses, and all was quiet, the stable resounded for 
an hour or more with sweet and melancholy Ru- 
thenian melodies. 

Tokim was more than content with his flute ; 
he was delighted. It seemed to be part of him- 
self. He could do with it what he would. Its 
music came straight from his own warm and tender 
heart. Every shade of his feelings, every phase 
of his sorrow, were breathed into the magic flute, 
and, softly taking wing, flew sonorously through 
the listening night. 

He fell in love with it, and they spent together 
a happy honeymoon. During the day he attended 
faithfully to his duties ; and sometimes, as he 
looked towards the house where lived his cruel 
beauty, he had a spasm of the old heart-ache. 
But when night came he lost himself in musical 
ecstasies ; his memories of the dark-eyed Mary 
Welted into nothingness, leaving behind them only 
* vague yearning that gave a charming touch of 
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melancholy to the airs which he drew from his 
responsive flute. 

One evening, not long after his first trial with 
his new instrument, Tokim lay on his hard bed in 
a comer of the stable in a paroxysm of musical 
delight, and oblivious to all earthly things. He 
had forgotten not merely ^ his false sweetheart but 
even his own existence, when, all of a sudden, he 
ceased his piping, and, shuddering fearfully, leaped 
up in blank dismay. 

Invisible fingers had brushed his face, and after 
touching his hands swept lightly over the flute. 

A ghost ! 

** The Holy Cross protect us ! " he cried. " Are 
you from God or the devil ? " 

Just then a wandering moonbeam shone through 
the open door, revealing the blind boy, who stood 
by Tokim's bedside, stretching towards him his 
tiny hands. 

An hour later Lady Popelsky went, as usual, to 
Petrik's chamber to see how he slept, and make 
over his head the sign of the cross. 

He was not there, and her heart sank with a 
sudden fear. Then, remembering where he was 
likely to be, she left the room and the house, and 
walked softly towards the stable. 
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Meanwhile the playing had been resumed ; and 
it continued without intermission until Tokim, 
chancing to raise his eyes, saw to his confusion 
that the '' noble lady " was standing at the door ; 
and, as might appear, she had been there for 
some time, enjoying the music and watching her 
boy, who sat on the bed wrapped in Tokim's 
cloak and listening delightedly to his melodious 
piping. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Petbik now spent all his evenings in the stables. 
It never occurred to him to ask Tokim to play at 
any other time. The day was too garish and noisy 
for real enjoyment. Moreover, Tokim had his 
horses to look after. But when the heat and bur- 
den of the day were over and the red sun sank 
behind the black pine woods, Petrik fell into a 
very fever of impatience, and the supper-bell 
served only to denote that the longed-for moment 
was at hand. 

Now all this was the reverse of pleasing to Lady 
Popelsky ; yet she could not find it in her heart 
to prevent her darling from spending an hour or 
two with Tokim before going to bed. As for 
Petrik, these hours were the happiest of his life ; 
and his mother saw with growing jealousy that 
this new-bom passion for music possessed her boy 
all day long. Even when he sat on her lap his 
thoughts were of Tokim and his flute, and it was 
plain to see that he did not respond to her caresses 
with the same fervor as of yore. 
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As she turned these matters over in her mind, 
Anna Mikailovna remembered that among the 
accomplishments which she had acquired in her 
girlhood, at Madame Radetzky's school for young 
ladies of the nobility, was some knowledge of 
music. The thought did not, however, give her 
any particular satisfaction, being associated with 
memories of her teacher, Fraulein Klaps, a lean, 
cross, prosaic German old maid, whose specialty 
was " breaking up " her pupils' fingers in order 
to give them proper flexibility. The result was 
that she generally managed at the same time to 
deprive these members of all delicacy of touch, 
and made what ought to have been a pleasure 
a painful ordeal. 

So it came to pass that since she left school Anna 
Mikailovna had never once touched the piano. 

But now, as she listened, jealously brooding, to 
Tokim's playing, there re-awakened within her 
that feeling for living melody which Fraulein 
Klap's finger-cracking propensities had not suf- 
ficed entirely to destroy. 

The next day Lady Popelsky asked her hus- 
band to buy her a pianoforte. 

" Certainly, my dear," answered the good man. 
'* But — I thought you did not care for music." 
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** I used not to do. But I was thinking that if 
I had a piano " 

"You might possibly play on it occasionally. 
And it would be very nice to hear you. I will 
write to order one this very day, and I promise 
you it shall be an instrument of high quality." 

The order was sent accordingly, but either 
owing to the long distance which it had to travel, 
or the stringent stipulations as to quality which 
Mr. Popelsky had enjoined, the piano did not 
arrive at the manor house for several weeks. 

Meanwhile the flute-playing went on, Petrik 
betaking himself nightly to the stable, often with- 
out so much as asking his mother's leave. He 
generally sat as if spellbound, listening intently 
and never interrupting. But one evening, when 
Tokira stopped for a few minutes, the boy's mute 
admiration gave place to an unspeakable longing, 
which he signified by stretching out his hands 
towards the flute. Tokim gave it to him, and it 
was no sooner in his hands than he put it eagerly 
to his lips. His emotion was, however, so great 
that his breath came in gasps, and the first attempt 
proved a failure. But when he grew calmer he 
learnt quickly. Tokira put his pupil's fingers on 
the holes, and though his hands were too small 
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to stretch an octave he soon knew every tone of 
the register. His vivid imagination gave to each 
note a distinct personality. In every hole there 
dwelt a little sonorous spirit, whose voice he 
knew. Often when Tokim played some slow 
melody the boy's fingers moved in unison with 
those of his master. He realized fully the con- 
secutive notes by their respective positions. 

At last, after a month's waiting, the piano 
arrived. 

When Petrik heard the news he went into the 
courtyard and listened to the unloading and the 
carrying of the " music " into the house, trying 
the while to imagine whiit it was like. It was 
evidently very heavy, for when it was moved the 
cart creaked and the men breathed hard and 
groaned laboriously. When it was on the ground 
they heaved sighs of relief; and then, lifting the 
thing up, they walked on with heavy, measured 
steps, while something inside vibrated, groaned 
and grumbled, as if it were protesting against 
being so rudely handled. Stranger still, when this 
queer instrument was dropped on the drawing- 
room floor, it emitted a sharp, scolding cry, as if it 
were threatening everybody with its displeasure. 

All this made an unfavorable impression on 
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Petrik. He both feared and disliked the instru- 
ment, and going into the garden, remained there 
while the piano was being put into order by the 
tuner, who had accompanied it from town. 

So soon as all was ready Anna Mikailovna sent 
for her son. With so fine an instrument, brought 
expressly from Vienna, she reckoned on an easy 
victory over the coachman and his flute. Hence- 
forth, she felt sure, he would be left to play his 
solos in the solitude of his stable, and her dear boy 
would spend all his evenings with her, as he used 
to do. 

The piano was the magic loadstone which should 
win him back to his allegiance. 

With laughing eyes Lady Popelsky looked 
fondly at Petrik, then significantly at Maxim, as 
much as to say, ^^ Wait a minute and you will 



see. 



Last of all, she threw a glance of pitying con- 
descension at poor Tokim, who had begged leave 
to listen to the "foreign music," and stood humbly 
at the door. 

And then, after a little preliminary flourish, to 
show that her hand had not lost its cunning, she 
began. 

The chosen piece was one she had learned to 
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perfection at Madame Radetzky's school. Though 
not particularly loud, it was rather difficult, re- 
quiring on the part of the player considerable 
mechanical skill. At the public examination the 
successful performance of this piece won Anna 
Mikailovna great applause, and Fraulein Klaps 
was warmly congratulated on her pupil's brilliant 
execution. It was even said that her rendering 
of this particular piece had won the silent Popel- 
fiky's heart. Now she was playing it with the set 
purpose of regaining her boy's heart, which she 
thought had been stolen fi-om her by Tokim's 
pipe. 

But this time, instead of victory, she found de- 
feat. The grand piano from Vienna could not 
compete with the Ruthenian flute, and in Petrik's 
opinion the lady pianist was no match for the hum- 
ble piper. 

True, her thin fingers were nimbler and quicker 
than Tokim's heavy digits ; the airs she played were 
richer and more complex than his, and she kept 
most excellent time. But the harmonious groom 
Wan a born musical genius. 

Ito had loved and suffered, and he breathed into 
JiU flute all the poetry of his soul. He learnt his 
^linjiltt melodies from the rustling of the forest, the 
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soft whisperings of the grass on the steppes, and 
the airs of the pathetic Rutheniau ballads, which 
had been sung over his very cradle. 

Anna Mikailovna had hardly begun her concerto, 
which she flattered hei^elf she was doing exceed- 
ingly well, when the hasty tapping of Maxim's 
stick on the carpet told her that something was 
wrong. Turning her head, she saw on Petrik's 
pale face the same agonized look which it wore on 
the day of his first walk in the early spring when 
he fell senseless on the grass. 

Tokim looked pityingly at the blind boy ; then, 
casting a contemptuous glance at the ** foreign 
music," he left the room, and the next moment 
his great boots were thumping on the floor and 
resounding through the hall. 

This mortifying fiasco caused the poor mother 
much heart-searching and many tears. At first 
she was highly indignant. The thought that she, 
a noble lady, whose playing had been applauded 
by a select audience of her own class, had been 
ignominiously beaten by a common stable-boy, was 
almost more than she could bear, and in her anger 
she denounced Tokim as a coarse, low-bred, unfeel- 
ing knave. 

Nevertheless, when her son left Vver «AAa ioit ^^ 
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groom's more congenial society, she always sat at 
the window, listening intently, and tiying to per- 
suade herself that the flute-playing was nothing 
more than the foolish twittering of a peasant's 
pipe. But after a while the foolish twittering 
took such hold of her that she forgot the piper in 
his piping, and paid his touching melodies the 
tribute of involuntary admiration. And then she 
asked herself wherein lay the attraction of these 
improvisations, the charm of which she was unable 
to withstand. After long musing she found the 
answer, found it in the blue evening sky, in the 
ghostly shadows of the night, in the sighing of the 
wind through the trees. The charm of Tokim's 
melodies lay in their very simplicity, their har- 
mony with surrounding nature. 

*' Yes, it must be so," she thought, for the first 
time seeing and acknowledging the truth. "In 
Tokim's playing there is something quite peculiar ; 
he has genuine poetic feeling, and a sympathy with 
nature which find their manifestation in beautiful 
music that speaks to the heart. He has mastered 
the secret ; while I — I have neither musical gifts 
nor true poetic feeling." 

And Anna Mikailovna fell a weeping, oblivious 
^o the fact that, though she might not possess 
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Tokim's musical genius, she had feelings as true 
and deep as his. If the groom had an ardent love 
for nature, she had a stronger, holier love — ^a 
mothers love for the blind boy who deserted her 
for another because she could not charm his soul 
with the same sweet melodies. 

In truth, the sense of her boy's blindness was so 
acute, her pity for him so tender, her yearning for 
his love so impassioned, that it made her physically 
ill, rendering her morbidly sensitive to every sign 
of his affliction and anxious beyond expression 
about his future. This strange rivalry with the 
peasant musician, which to most women would 
have been a mere annoyance, became to her a 
source of burning sorrow. 

Time, though for a while it brought her no 
sensible relief, at length gave a new turn to her 
thoughts. She began to feel within herself some- 
thing of that living sense of poetry and melody 
which so charmed her in Tokim's playing. Then 
her hopes revived; and, stirred by her naturally 
liigh courage, she several times went to the piano, 
intent on silencing with its richer notes the more 
modest music of Tokim's flute, only, however, to 
be restrained by a feeling of bashful irresolution 

from carrying out her design. She could not for- 

4 
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get Petrik's pain-stricken face and the groom's 
contemptuous glance, and her hands swept over 
the key-board in timid eagerness. 

Yet every day the consciousness of her strength 
increased. 'Whenever Petrik took a walk or 
played in the park she practiced assiduously — ^for 
a while, however, with little satisfaction to herself. 
She could not make her fingers respond to her 
thoughts. The sounds she produced seemed for- 
eign to her feelings. But this diflSculty she grad- 
ually mastered ; and there came a time when she 
felt capable of expressing her emotions with com- 
parative fulness and ease. 

Tokira's lessons and her own maternal instinct 
had taught Anna Mikailovna how to win back her 
boy's heart. 

Soon she felt strong enough to enter the lists 
openly, and one evening there took place a singular 
contest — nothing less than a pitched battle between 
the gieat lady and the harmonious groom. From 
the dark coach-house, with its low thatched roof, 
floated the soft tremulous music of the silvery flute, 
while from the open windows of the drawing-room, 
gleaming through the beech trees, rushed the fuller 
and richer strains of the gi-and piano. 

At first neither Petrik nor Tokim gave heed to 
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this aggressive demonstration of the competing 
instrument. But after a while the boy grew angry 
and impatient, and the old look came over his face. 

Suddenly Tokim stopped playing. 

" Go on ! Why don't you go on ?•" exclaimed 
the boy. 

" Listen ! " said Tokira softly, and Petrik listened. 

The next night and the night after the contest 
was resumed, and every now and then the groom 
would lay aside his flute and listen with ever-grow- 
ing delight. During the pauses Petrik listened 
too, and with so much interest that he forgot to 
urge his friend to continue. On the third night 
Tokim put down his flute, sajdng pensively : 

" How nice it is ! Who would have thought it ? " 

Then, with the absent air of a listening man, he 
took Petrik's hand, and the two, walking softly 
through the garden, stood in the shadow of a beech 
tree, near the drawing-room window. 

Tokim imagined that the " noble lady " was 
playing solely for her own amusement and knew 
not that they were listening. But Anna Mikai- 
lovna's quick ear told her that the flute-playing had 
ceased, and, guessing what had happened, her 
heart overflowed with joy. This time, at least, the 
victory was hers. A grand victory, a victory with- 
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out bitterness. Her anger against Tokim had long 
since disappeared, and now she was fain to acknowl- 
edge that she owed her new-born happiness entirely 
to him. It was he who had taught her how to 
gain her child's heart ; she could now unfold to 
him a world of new impressions. For this great 
blessing they were indebted to their common 
teacher and friend, the peasant piper. 

The ice was broken. On the following morning 
Petrik entered the drawing-room with timid curi- 
osity, for the first time since tlie eventful day 
when the strange guest from Vienna, who had 
seemed to him so choleric and boisterous, arrived 
at the manor house. 

But the performance of the night before had won 
his admiration and wrought a complete change in 
his feelings. 

Petrik crept furtively towards the piano ; then, 
coming to a dead stop, listened intently. 

There was nobody in the- room. But through 
the open door of an adjoining room his mother was 
watching him with bated breath, marking his eveiy 
movement and observing every change that passed 
over his beautiful mobile face. 

Stretching out his hands, Petrik touched the 
polished surface of the walnut case, then fell back. 
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After several times repeating this experiment he 
drew nearer, and felt the piano all over. When 
he had formed definite ideas as to its sisie and 
shape, lie laid his fingers lightly on the keyboard 
and a soft, hesitating sound trembled in the air. 

The boy listened eagerly to the delicate vibra- 
tions long after they had become inaudible to his 
mother. With the same close attention he touched 
another key. Then, passing his hand over the 
whole keyboard, he sounded several notes of the 
higher register. To every note he gave sufficient 
time, making it vibrate, tremble and die outy his 
face meanwhile bespeaking deep interest and keen 
delight. He was evidently admiring and studying 
each separate tone, proving by this spontaneous 
appreciation of the elements ofmelody thathe had 
in him the making of a true artist. 

His manner, moreover, showed that he ascribed 
to each tone peculiar qualities. When his fingers 
touched some gay and brilliant note of the higher 
register he would lift his lively face upward, as if 
that were the direction which the fugitive had 
taken. But when he struck one of the lower keys 
he would bend his ear downwards, as if he thought 
that so heavy a sound had fallen on the floor and 
was dying out in distant cornei*s. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Uncle Maxim did not regard these musical ex- 
periments with unalloyed satisfaction. 

Petrik's passion for music produced in the old 
Garibaldian a double feeling. Though pleased 
that his nephew appeared to possess exceptional 
gifts, he would have been better pleased if his 
bent had been in some other direction. In other 
words, he was disappointed. 

" I know," he said to himself, " I know that 
music is a power. It touches people's hearts. 
In the time to come Petrik will gather round 
him crowds of applauding idlers, men and women, 
and play for them all sorts of waltzes and noc- 
turnes (obviously Maxim's ideas of music were 
somewhat limited), and they will wipe away foolish 
tears with perfumed pocket-handkerchiefs .... Ah ! 
This is not what I expected from him. But what 
is to be done ? The poor little chap is blind, and 
must do the best he can." 

In accordance with the educational scheme 
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adop by Maxim, Petrik continued to be left 
as much as possible to his own devices. The 
result was in every way satisfactory. He walked 
about the house freely and unguided, kept his room 
in order, and himself took care of his playthings 
and other belongings. 

Nor WHS his physical education neglected. He 
had his own gymnasium and a well-broken, well- 
. mannered little pony, given to him by his uncle 
on his sixth birthday. When it was first mooted 
to her. Lady Popelsky would not listen to the 
mad idea, as she deemed it, of her blind child 
riding on horseback. But Maxim, as he generally 
did in the end, got his own way ; and in two or 
three months Petrik was galloping merrily about 
on his pony under the guidance of Tokim, who 
never, however, except when it was necessary to 
turn, or avoid an obstruction, interfered with the 
freedom of his movements. 

So it came to pass that the boy's infirmity was 
no hindrance to wholesome bodily growth, and 
Maxim did his utmost to minimize its influence 
on the moral side of his nephew's nature. 

At this time Petrik was slightly built, yet tall 
for his age; his face had little color, and his 
features were delicate and expressive. His black 
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hair matched well with his pale skin and large 
dark eyes which, as they seldom moved, gave him 
a strange, almost uncanny, look, that always 
attracted the attention of those who saw him 
for the first time. This peculiarity, together with 
a slight wrinkling of the brows, a habit of bending 
the head a little forward, and a shade of sadness 
which ever and anon flitted over his beautiful face, 
were the sole outward signs of his blindness. 

In a place which he knew Petrik's movements 
were bold and confident, yet those who watched 
him closely could easily see, by his general manner 
and an occasional nervous gesture, that the fact 
of his infirmity sensibly modified the natural 
vivacity of his temper. 

As time went on music became more and more 
the chief interest and occupation of the blind 
boy's life. He learnt, with no more trouble than 
listening to them attentively, the airs which were 
played or sung in his hearing, and caught easily 
the voices of surrounding nature. These he would 
often unite into one by a free improvisation, in 
which, however, it was difficult to draw the line 
between the popular melody and the personal 
creation. So closely were the two elements inter- 
mingled in his mind that even himself could 
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not always distinguish the original from the 
acquired. 

Although Petrik took kindly to the piano, and 
learnt readily everything which he practised with 
his mother, he did not abandon Tokim's pipe. The 
piano was richer, fuller and louder, but it had the 
disadvantage of being always in the same place, 
while the flute could be taken out of doors and 
played to the accompaniment of the wild music 
of the steppe and the mystic murmurings of the 
forest. 

When Petiik was nine years old, Maxim, who 
had meanwhile studied assiduously the best 
methods of instructing the blind, taught him to 
read, and gave him a regular coui-se of lessons. 
The boy proved an apt pupil and made rapid 
progress ; and this training, besides providing him 
with a multitude of new ideas and new pleasures, 
corrected that proneness to introspection and 
dreaminess which was the natural outcome of his 
blindness and his passion for music. 

The blind boy's days were thus well filled, and 
he had no lack of varied impressions. He lived 
as full a life as was possible for a boy of his age, 
and seemed to have no consciousness — at any rate 
painful consciousness — of his infirmity. Neverth©^ 
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less, there was perceptible in his character an 
unchildish sadness, and his ways were not as 
the ways of other children. Maxim ascribed this 
peculiarity to the fact of Petrik having no young 
companions, and tried to find an antidote for the 
bane. 

Peasant boys of the neighborhood were asked 
to the manor house and bidden to play with 
Petrik. But, abashed by their unwonted surround- 
ings and the blindness of their young host, the 
lads seemed ill at ease. They herded together 
and kept timidly silent, or talked to each other 
in whispers. When let out into the garden or 
the park they played heartily and enjoyed them- 
selves ; but on these occasions Petrik was left 
out in the cold, listening sorrowfully to the merry 
shouts of his comrades. 

At other times he would gather them round him 
and tell them amusing stories, which the lads, 
who were well acquainted with Ruthenian folk- 
lore, and had heard strange things of warlocks, 
witches and the devil, would cap with stories of 
their own. Hence these entertainments were often 
veiy lively, yet Petrik, albeit he listened with 
attention, seldom laughed, the humor of spoken 
words, like many other things, being beyond the 
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blind boy's ken. And no wonder, the narrator's 
laughing eyes and whimsical gestures were alike 
invisible to him. 

Now, a short time before Maxim's attempt to 
find a remedy for his nephew's melancholy, there 
came to live in the neighborhood a married couple, 
of the name of Yakutsky. They were no longer 
young, their united ages making a total of nearly 
a century. Nevertheless, they had not been long 
married. Mr. Yakutsky, albeit a gentleman born, 
liad to struggle hard and long in order to scrape 
together capital enough to buy and stock a farm. 
All this time he remained a bachelor; while his 
sweetheart, to whom he was betrothed while still 
a young man, lived as lady companion in the 
house of the Countess Sadova. When, at length, 
they felt themselves justified in marrying, her face 
had lost the bloom of youth and his scanty locks 
were silvered with age. But their hearts were 
as young as ever, and they were very happy ; all 
the more so as shortly after our blind boy came 
into the world, God gave tlieni a little girl. She 
was a sweet child with fair hair and blue eyes, 
and struck all who saw her by the peculiar grav- 
ity of her face and the self-possession of her man- 
ners. It seemed as if the sobriety of a tardy union 
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were reflected in the girl's character — in her un- 
chitdlike reasonableness, in the quietness of her 
movements, and in her deep blue eyes. She 
showed no shyness with strangers, and was always 
at home with grown-up people. On the other 
hand, she did not avoid the company of children, 
sometimes even playing with them. But she 
joined in their sports with a certain condescen- 
sion, as if it were rather for their amusement than 
for her pleasure. What this little giii liked best, 
however, was to wander about alone, gathering 
flowers and talking to her doll, but with an apt- 
ness and seriousness more befitting a diminutive 
woman than a young girl. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

One fine afternoon Petrik strolled to his favorite 
mound by the river. 

The sun was setting, the air was still. Petrik 
sat down and produced his flute, now an insepa- 
rable companion. After playing a while he laid it 
aside, and stretching himself on the grass, listened 
to the lowing of the cattle as they wended home- 
ward from the fields, the sweet song of the 
soaring skylark and the twilight hum of invisible 
insects, enjoying to the full the drowsy languor of 
the summer evening. 

In the midst of his reverie he hears the sound of 
light footsteps. Vexed at being disturbed, he 
raises himself on his elbow and listens. The foot- 
steps are coming up the mound, and as they are 
unfamiliar to him, he knows that the intruder is a 
stranger. 

The next moment he hears a girl's voice. 

" Boy," it says, " could you tell me who was 
playing the flute just now ? " 
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'* It was I," he gruffly answers the disturber of 
his solitude. 

" Oh ! " exclaims the girl. Then in a tone of 
ingenuous approbation, she adds : 

" You play very well." 

" Why don't you go your way ? " is Petrik s 
ungallant reply. 

" But why do you want me to go away ? " asks 
the other wonderingly. 

Her sweet low voice soothes Petrik's ear, yet 
he says in the same tone as before : 

'^ I don't like people to come here." 

" You don't like people to come here ! " says 
the child with an amused laugh. '* Why, I should 
like to know? One might think all the world 
belonged to you, and nobody was to walk on it 
but yourself." 

" Mother said I was not to be disturbed." 

" And my mother said I might walk by the 
river whenever I liked." 

On this, Petrik, who is not used to be contra- 
dicted, flies into a passion. 

** Go ! go ! go ! " he exclaims angrily, at the 
same time rising to his feet. 

As the girl, quite taken aback by this outburst, 

orards him in blank surprise, Tokim's voice is 
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heai'd calling Petrik to tea, who thereupon runs 
swiftly down the hill with the little woman's in* 
dignant exclamation, '' Oh, what a bad boy I " 
ringing in his ears. 

The next evening Petrik went to the mound 
again, all his anger gone, and even wishing that 
the girl with the silvery voice might pass his way 
again. The children whom he knew were rude 
and boisterous, shouting uproariously with voices 
which grated on his sensitive ear. None spoke 
so pleasantly as she. Yet he greatly feared that 
he had so offended her that she would come no 
more. 

Neither did she^-on that evening — ^but he went 
again and again in the same hope, and on the 
fourth evening, as he lay on the grass in silent 
expectation, he heard her footfall down by the 
river. She was walking slowly, humming a song, 
and pushing the pebbles about with her feet. 

" Hallo ! is that you ? " called Petrik, as she 
came nearer. The girl went on singing, the peb- 
bles continued to roll under her feet, and there 
was something in her voice which told Petrik that 
his rudeness still rankled in her mind. 

But when she drew near she ceased her singing 
and came to a stand, as if to arrange the wUd 
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flowers which she had been gathering down by 
the river. 

Taking this long pause as the sign of assumed 
indifference, Petrik waited patiently for an answer. 

^^ Don't you see that it is I? " said the girl at 
last with great dignity. 

A simple question enough ; yet it jarred pain- 
fully on the blind boy's ear. He answered 
nothing, but the hand on which he rested closed 
nervously on a bunch of grass. NeverthelesSi 
the acquaintance was made. 

" Who taught you to play the flute ? " asked 
the girl, still keeping her distance. 

" Tokim." 

" And you play very well. But why are you 
so cross ? '' 

" I — ^I am not cross," said Petrik deprecatingly. 

" Neither am I. Shall we play together? " 

" I don't know how to play," returned Petrik, 
bowing his head. 

" Don't know how to play I Well, I never? 
But why ? " 

" Because ^" 

" Well ! Why don't you know how to play ? 
Tell me, please." 
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^ Because " said Petrik in a hardly audible 

whisper, bowing his head still lower. 

Never before had he spoken to a stranger about 
his blindness; the girl's innocent and persistent 
curiosity touched him to the quick. 

** How awkward you are ! " she said with an air 
of patronizing superiority, seating herself by his 
side. " You say so because you don't know me. 
When we know each other better you won't be 
afraid of me in the least — not in the least. I am 
afraid of nobody." 

She spoke with great unconcern, giving little 
heed to Petrik, and toying the while with her 
flowers. 

" Where did you gather those flowers ? " he 

asked. 
" There I " said the little maid, moving her 

head. 
"In the field?'' 
"No, there I" 

" In the grass, then. What flowers are they ? " 
« Don't you know? Dear me ! What a strange 

boy you are I " 

Petrik took one of the flowers and passed his 
fingers over the leaves and the corolla. 

« This is a buttercup," he said, " and this a 

6 
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violet.** Then, wanting to know his new friend 
as he knew the flowers, he put his left hand round 
her waist and passed his right softly over her hair, 
bi*ows and face, dwelling on them for a moment in 
order to impress her features on his mind. 

All this was done so suddenly and swiftly that 
his surprised companion could not utter a word. 
She could only stare at him with large, wondering 
eyes. And then it struck her for the first time 
that there was something very strange about this 
new playmate of hers. The pale, delicate features 
and the knitted brows wore a look of intentness in 
striking contrast with those awfully motionless 
eyes, which passively reflected the red glare of the 
setting sun. As she gazed into those sightless 
orbs her amazement passed rapidly into something 
like horror. 

By a quick movement she freed herself from 
his embrace, and springing to her feet, burst into 
tears. 

" Why do you frighten me by looking like that, 
you wicked boy ? " she sobbed passionately ; ** what 
have I done fco you ? " 

Petrik was too much surprised, too deeply 
grieved to answer. He sat still, his head bowed, 
his heart well-nigh bursting with anger and humilia- 
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tioD. For the first time in his life he felt the 
reproach of his infirmity, and learnt that it could 
inspire, not pity merely, but repulsion and fear. 

A sense of burning wrong and passionate grief 
contracted his throat until he felt like to choke. 
Pride prompted him to maintain his dignity ; but 
his feelings were too much for him, and after a 
wild outburst of tears he threw himself on the 
ground in a very agony of grief, sobbing bitterly. 

On hearing these portentous sounds the little 
woman, who by this time was running down the 
hill, turned back in amaze. When she saw Petrik's 
grief her heart melted and her anger was turned 
away. 

** Listen to me I Why do you cry ? '* she said, 
bending down to him. " Perhaps you are afraid 
that I shall complain. Don't cry. I shall tell 
nobody — ^nobody." 

These words of sympathy, and the sweetness 
with with they were spoken, made poor Petrik sob 
all the more, and he could not answer a word. 

The little maid, seating herself beside him, 
looked on a few minutes in perplexed silence. 
Then she smoothed his hair and caressed his 
cheeks, and raising his head with the gentle per- 
sistency ^of a mother soothing a repentant child, 
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took from her pocket a tinj handkerchief and 
wiped away his tears. 

^^ Enough I enough I " she said in the authori* 
tative tone of a full-grown woman. "That will 
do. I am not angry with you at all now that I see 
how sorry you are for having frightened me." 

" I did not mean to frighten you," answered 
Petrik, sighing deeply in the effort to stifle a rising 
sob. 

" Come, now I Don't I tell you that I am not 
angry? I know you won't do it again. Come, 
now I I shall not let you lie there any longer. 
Sit here, near me," laying her hand on his shoulder 
and rousing him. 

Potrik did as he was bidden ; but when the 
little maid looked at his face again she felt almost 
as much afraid as before. His cold, motionless 
eyes, wide open to the blinding sunlight, were full 
of tears, his pale features wrung as with suppressed 
grief. 

*' How — ^very strange — ^you are still," she said 
dubiously, holding him at arm's length. 

Poor Petrik made a piteous gesture. 

" I am not strange," he said, " I am blind." 

" Blind I " she murmured in a quavering voice, 
as if the terrible word whispered by her companion 
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had inflicted on her small womanly heart a grievous ^ 
wound. 

^^ Blind ! " she repeated in an almost inaudible 
voice, and then, as if unable to express in words 
the intensity of her compassion, threw her arms 
round the blind boy's neck and pressed her face 
to his. All the little woman's anger disappeared 
on the instant, and, like the dear child she was, 
she fell a-weeping and mingled her tears with 
Petrik's. 

For a while both remained silent. 

The girl was the first to recover her composure, 
though her face was very sorrowful, and she sighed 
deeply. With tear-dimmed eyes she watched the 
flaming sun as he dipped towards the dark horizon. 
The golden edge of the great ball of fire glistened 
for the last time, a corruscation of sparks shot up 
into the sky, and the sombre silhouette of the 
forest loomed in the distance like a mighty cloud 
stretching from earth to heaven. 

The evening quiet, the gentle breeze that came 
up from the river, and, above all, the warmth and 
tenderness of his companion's sympathy, soothed 
Petrik's agitated mind and restored his courage. 

" It is because I am so sorry for you," said the 
little maid with a half sob; and then, master- 
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ing her emotion, and thinking it would be well 
to give a new turn to the conversation, she ob- 
served that the sun had set. 

" I don't know what the sun is like ; I only 
feel it," was the sad rejoinder. 

" You don't know the sun ? " 

"No." 

"And your mother I Don't you know her 
either?" 

" Oh, yes, I know my mother ; I feel her 
coming when she is ever so far oflf." 

" So do I. I should know my mother though 
I could not see her." 

After this the talk became quite childlike and 
confidential. 

" Do you know," said Petrik briskly, " do you 
know that, though I cannot feel the sun, I know 
when it has set." 

" Really ! But how ? " 

" Because, you know It is like this 

■ — I feel it ; I tell in that way." , 

" Oh, yes, I understand," said she, quite satis- 
fied with this explanation. 

** And I can read," went on Petrik proudly, 
*' and I am going to learn to write with a pen." 

'' Read ! You ! But that " and then she 
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checked herself, as if fearing to hurt his feelings 
bj too much questioning. 

** You wonder how I can read. Well, I read 
from my own books, with my fingers." 

" With your fingers ? I am sure I should never 
learn to read with my fingers. It is as much 
as I can do to read with my eyes. My father 
says women are not clever at learning things." 

" I read French, too." 

" How clever you are I " said the little maid 
in sincere admiration. "But if you stay here 
I fear you will catch cold. A fog is gathering 
down there by the river." 

« And you ? " 

"Oh, I am not afraid. Nothing ever hurts 



me. 



" Neither am I. And boys don't take cold as 
soon as girls. They are stronger. Uncle Maxim 
says that a man should fear nothing, neither 
cold, nor hunger, nor thunder, nor rain." 

"Maxim! Do you mean the gentleman with 
crutches ? I have seen him. He is awful." 

" Oh, no. He is not awful. He is very good." 

" No I He is awful, I tell you, simply awful," 
she repeated firmly. " You don't know, because 
you have not seen him." 
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^^ I know him though. He teaches me every- 
thing." 

" Does he beat you ? " 

" Never ; he does not even scold me." 

" Who could? It would be a shame to misuse 
a blind boy." 

**But he never misuses anybody," answered 
Petrik rather absently. His quick ear had 
caught Tokim's footsteps on the pebbles, and 
the next moment the groom came in sight, and 
his voice was heard calling his young master. 

" You are wanted," said the girl rising. 

" Yes, but I would rather stay with you here." 

"No. You had better go. I will come to see 
you to-morrow. Now you are expected at home. 
So am ir 
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CHAPTER X. 

Thb little maid kept her promise to the letter. 
On the following morning, while Petrik was busy 
with his lessons with Uncle Maxim, the lad suddenly- 
raised his head, listened intently for a moment, and 
then said with great vivacity : 

" Will you let me go out for a few minutes, 
uncle ? The girl is there." 

" What girl," asked Maxim with a wondering 
smile. And then he let Petrik go, following him 
to the hall door. 

Meanwhile, Petrik's new friend had come into 
the courtyard, and seeing there Lady Popelsky, 
went boldly, yet modestly, up to her. 

" What do you want, my dear ? " asked Lady 
Popelsky, thinking the child had some message to 
deliver. 

" Does a blind boy live here ? " asked the small 
woman, offering her hand with quiet dignity. 

"Yes, dear," answered Lady Popelsky, quite 
charmed with the girl's bright eyes and frank, open 
manner. 
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"My mother said I might come. May I see 
him?" 

"And your name is ?" 

** Velia Yakutsky." 

"Ah I WeU, Velia '' 

Just then the hall door opened and Petrik ran 
to greet his visitor, followed — ^at a considerable 
distance — by his uncle, whose crutches did not 
move so quickly as the lad's legs. 

** It is the girl I told you about, mother," said 
Petrik, taking his friend's hand ; " but then I have 
my lessons." 

" Never mind. I daresay your uncle will excuse 
you this morning ; I will ask him." 

When Velia saw Maxim stumping along with 
his crutches she went to meet him, and they shook 
hands. 

" It is very good of you not to beat the blind 
boy," she observed in a tone of kindly approbation. 
" I thought you might ; but he says you don't." 

"Does he?" asked the veteran with playful 
gravity, holding in his broad palm the girl's tiny 
hand. "Does he? I am truly grateful to my 
pupil for securing me the good opinion of so 
charming a young lady." 

And the old cynic, letting go her hand, laughed 
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pleasantly, for the child's blue eyes and engaging 
ways had quite won his heart. 

" Take care, Annie," he said aside to his sister 
with a significant smile. " Our Petrik is beginning 
soon, don't you think ? And don't you think that, 
considering his blindness, he has made a very cred- 
itable choice ? Many who can see make a worse." 

" What do you mean, Max ? " asked the sister 
sharply, and a wave of warm blood sufEused her 
face. 

" Nothing. I was only joking," said Maxim with 
assumed indifference, for he saw that he had given 
Lady Popelsky pain, quite unintentionally, by 
speaking the thought which had risen spontaneously 
in her mind, as in his own. 

Anna Mikailovna, blushing still more deeply, 
and, it may be, dimly foreseeing the future, clasped 
Velia tenderly in her arms and kissed her pas- 
sionately; and albeit her eyes widened in mild 
surprise, the little woman received the great lady's 
unexpected embrace with her wonted gravity. 

From this time forth the intercourse between 
the manor house and the cottage became close and 
frequent. Hardly a day passed that Velia did not 
pay Petrik a visit, and as he never seemed quite 
happy without her. Lady Popelsky and Maxim 
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invited her to come every day and join in his 
lessons. 

When, however, this plan was broached to Mr. 
Yakutsky he did not receive it with the satisfac- 
tion which might have been expected. To begin 
with, he held very decided views as to what is 
called the higher education of women. He thought 
that a woman who can make an inventory of the 
household linen and keep a cash account is quite 
as highly educated as she ought to be. Moreover, 
being a good Catholic and regarding Garibaldi 
and all who had fought under his banner as little 
better than infidels and heretics, he looked on 
Maxim as a very undesirable teacher for his little 
daughter. Also, he had heard a fearful rumor 
that Maxim read Voltaire ; and to read Voltaire 
was worse than to fight against the Austrians and 
defy the Pope. 

But when he had made Maxim's acquaintance 
he saw reason to modify his views of that gentle- 
man's character. He did not find the devil nearly 
so black as he was painted. In other words, the 
arch- heretic and ex-rebel proved to be a very agree- 
able gentleman of polished manners and great 
intelligence, who during the whole of their conver- 
sation, which had reference in the first place to 
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Velia and Petrik, neither disparagea the Holy 
Father nor quoted Voltaire. 

In these circumstances Mr. Yakutsky, who was 
as anxious to oblige Lady Popelsky as he was de« 
sirous not to offend Maxim, came to the conclu- 
sion that he might accept their proposal without 
exposing Ins daughter to the risk of perdition. 
Nevertheless, there was a risk, and in the child's 
interest and his own he deemed it only right to do 
all that lay in his power to minimize it; so when 
the time came for Velia's first lesson he took her 
to the manor house himself, and, before leaving, 
made a solemn little speech, which, though spoken 
to the pupil, was meant for the master. 

" Listen, my Velia," he began, laying his hand 
on the girl's shoulder, but looking at Maxim; 
^^ listen to what I am about to say, and remember, 
my child, remember always that there is a God in 
heaven and a holy pope at Rome. It is I, your 
father, Valentine Yakutsky, who tell you this, and 
you must believe me, prima (here the dear old 
gentleman paused for a moment, as if to call Max- 
im's attention to the fact that he could quote Latin 
as well as other folks), primo^ because I am your 
father ; secundo^ because I am a nobleman on whose 
escutcheon is emblazoned not only a crow on a 
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haystack but a cross on a blue field. All the 
Yakutskjs, besides being good and brave knights, 
have had knowledge of heavenly things. For the 
rest, touching orhia terrarum^ which means earthly 
things, you will listen to Mr. Maxim and— don't 
be idle." 

^^ You may put your mind at ease," said Maxim 
with an amused smile. ^^ We do not turn young 
ladies into Garibaldians." 

The new departure proved in every way satisfac- 
tory. Both the pupils made good progress, and 
though Petrik was the more advanced the differ- 
ence between them was not so great as to exclude 
healthy emulation. He helped Velia with her 
lessons, and she, on her part, was often able to ex- 
plain to him things which his blindness rendered 
it difficult for him to realize or grasp. Moreover, 
her companionship gave to his studies a savor and 
a charm which they had hitherto lacked. 

In short, this friendship was simply a godsend 
for the lad. He no longer lost himself in reveries 
and sought lonesome places. He had found the 
sympathy and fellowship for which he had so long 
yearned, and which neither full-grown people nor 
the children whom he had previously met could 
give him. Velia's presence was always grateful 
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to him. Their favorite trysting-place in fine 
weather was still the breezj hillock by the river's 
bank. There she would listen bj the hour to 
Petrik's playing witii guileless admiration, and 
when he laid down his flute she would try to con- 
vey to him, in vivid childish metaphors, her im- 
pressions of the sights around them. Her very 
intonations lent force to her words, and, through 
the sense which he possessed to perfection, enabled 
Petrik to image to himself the scenes which she 
described. When she spoke of the dark night 
shrouding the whole earth, he seemed to hear 
darkness in the low silvery accents of her voice. 
When lifting up her face she would say : 
^^ Ah I What a dark cloud that is, gathering 
over there I So dark and heavy ! " he would 
shiver as with cold, and in the inflection of her 
voice, hear, as it were, a portentous monster 
crawling across the sky, far, far above their heads. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Thebb are persons in the world whose innate 
capacity for love and self-sacrifice marks them out 
as the heroes and heroines of common life, persons 
to whom care for their kind is like the air they 
breathe, an organic necessity of their existence* 
Nature endows these exceptional beings with the 
calmness of temper and purity of soul which are 
the essential conditions of spontaneous, every-day 
magnanimity. Their desire for personal happiness 
and the pleasures of sense appears to be purposely 
blunted in order that their passions may be made 
subservient to the dominant needs of their charac- 
ters. To superficial observers or casual acquaint- 
ances people of this stamp often appear undemon- 
strative and unfeeling ; as free from fleshly lusts 
as if they were icicles, as devoted to duty as if it 
were the way to the greatest happiness. Though 
sympathy and self-abnegation are to them as the 
bread of life, they seem to the thoughtless as cold 
as the radiant peaks of the high Alps, and are 
equally grand. Vulgarity crawls abashed from 



i 
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their feet, even slander touches them not, falling 
from their stainless robes as foul water falls from 
the snow-white wings of the swan. 

Velia had one of those rare and noble natures 
which, like genius, is bestowed only on the elect, 
and, like genius, manifests itself at an early age. 

Anna Mikailovna understood what a priceless 
treasure her blind boy had found in the friendship 
of this pure-souled girl. So did Uncle Maxim. 
He thought that his nephew had now all that he 
needed, and that his moral and intellectual devel- 
opment would proceed smoothly and rapidly, and 
without drawback. 

In this conclusion he was seriously mistaken. 
Maxim imagined that during the boy's early years 
— the plastic period of his life — ^his spiritual de- 
velopment would be under his teacher's control ; 
that he might mould Petrik's mind as he wished. 

But when the pupil entered the critical time 
between childhood and youth, the teacher was 
fain to acknowledge the vanity of his pedagogic 
dreams. Almost every week brought to his notice 
something quite unexpected, which puzzled and 
confounded him. 

One morning Petrik came to his mother in a 

state of great excitement. 

6 
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" Mother! mother! " he cried, " I have seen a 
dream." 

'^ Seen ! seen ! What can you have seen, my 
dear boy ? " she asked sadly. 

^^ I have had a dream, and I saw you and Uncle 
Maxim and " 

" What ? " 

" I cannot remember." 

" And me ? Don't you remember me ? " 

The boy's brows knitted painfully, and he made 
a great effort to recall the impressions of the night. 
In vain I 

" No ; I have forgotten it all — all," he answered, 
with a mournful gesture. " Yet I have seen you. 
I am sure I have — sure, mother." 

And then the subject dropped. 

Another time, Maxim from the garden heard 
some strange musical exercises going on in the 
drawing-room, where Petrik was wont to take his 
music-lessons. The exercises consisted in the play- 
ing of two notes only — ^first a high note, rapidly 
repeated so as to form an uninterrupted ding, then 
a bass note, played in the same fashion and pro- 
ducing a like effect. Wondering what all this 
could mean, Maxim m^de his way across the gar- 
den and entered the house. But on reaching the 
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drawing-room door he stopped short in blank 
amaze. 

Petrik, then in his tenth year, sat on a low stool 
at his mother's feet. Beside him, stretching out 
his long neck and swaying monotonously to and 
fro, stood a tame stork, of which Tokim some time 
previously had made his young master a present. 
Every morning Petrik fed the bird with his own 
hand, and it accompanied him on all his walks. 
He was now holding the creature with one hand 
and passing the other slowly and softly over its 
neck and body, his whole face bespeaking rapt 
attention. At the same time the mother, bending 
over the boy with flushed cheeks, and sparkling 
eyes, was repeating the ringing treble note. When 
Petrik's hand, gliding over the stork's white feath- 
ers, reached the black tips of the wings, Lady 
Popelsky would pass abruptly to the opposite end 
of the keyboard and strike one of the deepest of 
the bass notes. 

Both mother and son were so absorbed in their 
singular occupation that neither- of them noticed 
Maxim until, recovering from his surprise, he went 
forward into the room. 

" Annie, what on earth does this mean ? " he 
asked. 
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Lady Popelsky reddened and looked as confused 
as if she had been a naughty school-girl caught in 
flagrarvte delicto. 

" Well, you see, Maxim," she began apologet- 
ically, " Petrik says he can feel a certain difference 
in the coloring of the stork's plumage: but he 
cannot tell in what the difference consists. I 
assure you it was he who first suggested the idea 
and I really think there is something in it," 

" Still, I don't quite see " 

" Wait a moment. Well, I wanted to explain 
to him the difference in coloring by different 
musical sounds. Don't think it foolish, Max — I 
really think there is some analogy." 

Maxim was so much struck by the originality of 
the idea that he asked his sister to continue the 
experiment. But he observed with anxiety the 
boy's rapt look : and when the brother and sister 
were alone he shook his head dubiously. 

" Listen, Annie," he said. " It is no use raising 
in Petrik's mind questions which he will never 
be able to answer " 

" But it was his own suggestion ; I had not the 
least idea," interrupted Lady Popelsky. 

" No matter ; we have to look at things as they 
are. The boy is blind, and must be accustomed to 
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his blindness. I mean we must not let him repine ; 
and to that end the less he thinks about it and the 
less we talk about light, and so forth, the better. I 
want to train him so that he will no more regret 
the deprivation of one of his five senses than we 
regret the absence of a sixth." 

The sister submitted, as she always did, to her 
brother's stronger will and superior judgment. 
But this time Maxim was wrong ; it was as impos- 
sible to suppress the boy's vague yearnings after 
light as to satisfy them. 

Somebody has said that the eyes are the mirrors 
of the soul. They might be more truly described 
as the soul's windows, through which enter into 
it the bright, many-colored impressions of the 
outer world. Who can estimate the extent to 
which our spiritual life depends on our optical 
impressions ? 

Now in Petrik's case these windows were her- 
metically sealed — ^had, in fact, never been opened. 
His whole life had to be passed in darkness ; yet 
the potential capacity for optical perception was 
unimpaired, and existed in full force. He was 
merely one intermediary link in the endless chain 
of lives, and that power to see, though during his 
life it might remain dormant, was capable of being 
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transmitted through him from past to future 
generations. His soul was a whole human soul 
with all its faculties. 

Hence Petrik's cravings for light were natural 
and inevitable, and may be likened to that long- 
ing to fly, which every imaginative child at some 
time of its life feels, and which gives rise to so 
many delightful dreams. 

Hence> also, those spontaneous workings of the 
boy's mind from which his face derived its look of 
pained perplexity. Inherent, albeit unused, optical 
capacities moved in his consciousness like so many 
formless phantoms, goading him to renewed efforts, 
as hopeless as they were distressing. 

As time went on, the natural liveliness of his 
temper became overshadowed by a vague yet 
persistent melancholy which grew with his years. 
The laughter which, in his childhood, new and 
striking impressions had never failed to evoke, was 
now seldom heard. All of wit and humor and fun 
that reach the consciousness through the windows 
of the soul were beyond his ken. The blind boy 
was as much shut out from these sources of enjoy- 
ment as if he lived in a sunless planet. On the 
other hand, he assimilated with singular fulness 
the sadness and pathos which abound in the char- 
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acters, the songs and the folklore of Ruthenian 
Russia. 

It was in the nature of things that every intru- 
sion into that darkened soul should give pain,* 
every strange voice jar on it like a dissonant note. 
True communion of mind is possible only between 
kindred spirits and, as we know, Petrik had but one 
friend of his own age, the fair girl from the cottage. 

Their friendship strengthened with time, and 
was fruitful for both of them. If Velia brought 
into their relations her calmness of soul and tran- 
quil cheerfulness, and gave to Petrik new concep- 
tions of life, he, on his part, made her the confidant 
of his troubles and the sharer of his inmost 
thoughts. On the day when he first told her of his 
blindness the little maid's tender heart received a 
grievous wound, from which, if the knife that gave 
it were drawn, she would bleed to death. It was 
on the lonely hillock of the steppe that she felt for 
the first time in her life the keen pang of sympathy, 
and with each succeeding year the blind boy's 
society became more necessary for her mental 
peace. If she did not see him for several days the 
wound would re-open, and she would hasten to her 
friend and find in her solicitude for him a sovereign 
balm fox her own sufferings. 
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One warm autumn evening the families were 
assembled on the terrace of the manor house, 
talking, and enjoying the beauty of the star- 
* gemmed sky. 

Petrik sat between his mother and Velia. 

After a while the talk lulled and silence reigned 
supreme, save when the slumbering leaves of the 
motionless trees, waking for a moment, murmured 
to each other soft whispers, and then slept again. 

Presently a meteor, dropping from invisible 
heights, flashed across the empurpled sky and 
vanished into space. 

Anna Mikailovna, who held Petrik's hand in 
hers, felt him shudder. 

" What was it ? " he asked in an agitated voice. 

" A falling star, dear." 

"Yes, a star," he said pensively. "I knew it 
was a star." 

" You knew it was a star. But how can you 
know when a star falls, my child ? " asked the 
mother anxiously. 

" All the same, he does know," said Velia, join- 
ing in the conversation. " There are many things 
which he knows — one cannot tell how — of himself, 
intuitively." 

This growing sensibility showed that the boy 
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was approaching another critical period of his Ufe, 
the period between youth and maturity. So far, 
his intellectual development had been continuous 
and uneventful. To outward seeming he had, as 
Maxim desired, become reconciled to his lot, his 
mental condition being a kind of balanced melan- 
choly, hopeless, perhaps, yet free from acute 
suffering. 

This, however, was merely a respite. Nature 
makes these short halts, as if for the purpose of 
affording the young organism time to gather 
strength for the coming struggle. It is at these 
periods that new desires and yearnings germinate 
and ripen beneath the surface. And then, like a 
bolt from the blue, there comes some sudden shock, 
and the moral equilibrium is overthrown, and the 
soul stirred up like the sea by the onset of a storm. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Several years glided away. 

But the changes at the manor house were few, 
and to its inmates almost imperceptible. The beech 
trees still rustled as of yore, only their leaves 
seemed darker and thicker. The white walls of 
the mansion still smiled hospitably through the 
branches ; the stable, with its thatched roof, look- 
ing only a little more weather-worn, was still 
visible from the garden, and the strains of Tokim's 
pipe might be heard nearly every evening at the 
same time aa before. But Tokim, now a middle- 
aged man and a confirmed bachelor, preferred, 
when he had the chance, listening to the playing 
of his young master, whether on the piano or the 
flute. 

Maxim's hair had become quite white ; and as 
the Popelskys had no other child than Petrik, he 
was still the principal figure and most important 
person in the house. For his sake the family held 
aloof from society, living contentedly their own 
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quiet life, receiving only an occasional visitor and 
associating almost exclusively with their neighbors 
at the cottage. Thus Petrik had grown up to 
manhood like a hot-house plant, shielded from 
eveiy rough wind and evil influence, knowing 
nought, save by hear-say, of the troubles, the trials, 
the triumphs and the pleasures of his fellow-men. 

He lived, as always, in the midst of a sightless 
world. Above and around him stretched illim- 
itable darkness. And Petrik was ever in a condi- 
tion of keen expectancy. His mind was haunted 
by a foreboding that this darkness might at any 
time stretch out to him invisible hands and touch 
with magnetic fingers something in his soul which 
was waiting to be wakened out of its long sleep. 

Meanwhile, the dull darkness of the manor 
house was always filled with soft and caressing 
voices. The stormy world without might surge 
and toss, but it was not allowed to ruffle the calm 
of this monotonous life. In Petrik's imagination 
it figured as something remote and unreal, like a 
dream of fairy-land or a romance of the uncon- 
ditioned. 

Velia, now a young woman, observed this 
apathy with her bright, steadfast eyes, in which 
might sometimes be read doubts as to its outcome, 
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but never a sign of impatience. The father, who 
had greatly improved his estate, thought his son 
was going on admirably, and neither asked 
questions nor suggested doubts. Maxim alone 
regarded his nephew's inertia with impatience 
and misgiving. On the other hand, it seemed in 
a measure to fall in with his educational plans. 
It was a lull, an interlude, which might enable 
Petrik to gather strength for the battle of life. 

But as the years went on and he showed no 
signs of wakening, the old soldier thought that 
the time was come for opening wide the windows 
of the hot-house, and seeing whether a stream of 
outer air would not rouse Potrik from his dreams. 

Maxim began the experiment by asking to the 
manor his old friend, Stavruchenko, a country 
gentleman, who lived some fifty miles away. The 
invitation was' readily accepted, and at Maxim's 
request Stavruchenko brought with him his sons 
and several other young people who were spend- 
ing their holidays at his house, and who seized with 
delight the opportunity of making the old Garibal- 
dian's acquaintance which the visit afforded. He 
had fought in the sacred cause of freedom, and 
they honored him as much as their fathers had 
feared him. 
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One of Stavruchenko's sons was an undergraduate 
at Kief, another a student at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory of Music, and they were accompanied 
by a young military cadet, the son of a neighbor- 
ing landowner. 

Stavruchenko was a hale, giuy-haired, fine old 
Cossack gentleman. He wore a fancy Cossack 
dress, sported long Cossack whiskers, and always 
spoke his native Ruthenian. Though old-fashioned 
in his ways he was practical in his ideas, and had 
readily adapted himself to the new conditions 
created by the emancipation of the serfs. He 
knew every peasant in his village, could enumerate 
every cow and almost every piece of money which 
each of them possessed. 

He and his sons — who, following the democratic 
mode of the period, wore peasants' shirts instead 
of the European article — ^bore a striking likeness 
to Gogol's Taras Bulba and his lads. Though he 
did not, like Gogol's hero, engage in boxing 
matches with his sons, he waged with them an 
incessant wordy warfare. Abroad, as well as at 
home, the merest trifles were made the pretext for 
stormy disputes, in which neither party spared the 
other. The sons had joined those of their genera- 
tion who went among the people. Their ideas 
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were ultra-democratic. They professed ardent 
admiration for the peasantry, to whom they 
ascribed every possible virtue, therein differing 
so widely from their father that they seldom 
agreed about anything. 

" Only listen to him," he said to Maxim the day 
after their arrival, when his younger son had been 
waxing unusually eloquent ; " only listen to him I 
He talks like a book. How clever he is I And 
yet he let Nicephor take him in." 

Whereupon Stavruchenko laughed a great hearty 
laugh, and the son with much energy protested 
that the fact of an individual peasant having im- 
posed upon him made no earthly difference, that 
he studied the people as a whole, and from the 
only standpoint compatible with broad generaliza- 
tion, whereas practical men, hardened by routine, 
could not see wood for trees. 

" * Hardened by routine ' is good. I see you 
have learned something at college, after all ; and 
yet my man Theodore is more than a match for 
the pair of you. Come along, Maxim I Ah, here 
is Popelsky. Shall we go in ? " 

The three elderly gentlemen now betook them- 
selves to the house, whence loud peals of laughter 
were presently heard, showing that Stavruchenko 
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was telling one of the humorous stories for which 
he was^famous. 

The young people remained in the garden. The 
student, whom his father had so rudely chaffed, 
reclined on a peasant's coat, in an attitude of some- 
what affected carelessness. His elder brother and 
the young cadet, whose uniformed coat was but- 
toned up to his chin, sat on the grass near Velia. 
At some distance, leaning against the window-sill, 
sat Petrik with bowed head, thinking deeply on 
the matters mooted in the recent discussion. 

" What do you think of all this. Miss Velia ? " 
asked the elder Stavruchenko. " You have not 
favored us with your opinion." 

" I think all that you said to your father was 
good. But " 

" But what ? " 

The girl laid her work on her lap, and smoothed 
it with her hands, at the same time pensively bend- 
ing her head. But whether she was examining 
her embroidery with a view to its improvement, or 
taking thought about her answer, did not seem 
quite clear. 

The young men waited with expectation. The 
musical student raised himself on his elbow and 
looked at Velia ; his brother fixed his eyes on her; 
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Petrik, rousing himself, straightened his back and 
turned his face in the same direction. 

"But," said Velia, still smoothing her embroid- 
ery, "but everybody has to follow his own path in 

Ufe." 

"Heavens, how oracular!" exclaimed the stu- 
dent in a voice expressive of disappointment. 
" Might I ask, Miss Velia, how old you are ? " 

" I am eighteen," she answered simply. And 
then she added with charming naivetS^ "you 
thought I was much older, didn't you? " 

The young man laughed. 

" Had I been asked your age," replied the elder 
Stavruchenko, " I should have hesitated whether 
to say thirteen or three-and-twenty. Really, you 
know, you sometimes speak like a child, at other 
times like a wise old woman." 

" Serious matters must be seriously dealt with, 
Gavrilo Petrovitch," answered Velia sententiously, 
and then went on with her work. 

The young men lauglied again and then, relaps- 
ing into silence, watclied Velia curiously as she 
plied her needle with nimble fingers. 

Albeit she was now quite a young woman, Gavrilo 
Petrovitch's observation as to the difficulty of guess- 
ing her age was perfectly correct. As touching 
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her person, she vrf^ petite^ slim and in figure almost 
childlike ; but her measured and deliberate move- 
ments were those of a mature woman. Her feat- 
ures were beautiful and regular ; and, paradoxical 
as it may seem, the general expression of her face 
was at once kindly and cold, mild and firm. Such 
faces as Velia's are met with only among Sclav- 
onian women. The deep blue ej es were calm, firm 
and steadfast. Her skin was pearly white ; yet not 
of the whiteness that readily responds to the prompt- 
ings of passion : rather was it the purer whiteness 
of unsullied snow. 

Velia's fair hair slightly shaded her marble brow, 
and, flowing behind in a heavy tress, seemed to 
draw her head back and give her, as she walked, 
an upward look. 

As for Petrik, although incipient manhood had 
broadened his body and increased his stature, it 
had wrought hardly any change in his features. 
His face was still the same — ^pale, striking and 
vividly responsive to his varying moods. 

As he sat at some distance from his guests, in- 
tently listening to their remarks, his cheeks flushed 
and paled and flushed again. Now and then the 
slightly protruding nether lip gave a nervous 

twitch, while the vague and motionless, albeit 

7 
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large eyes, imparted to the young countenance an 
abnormally serious and almost gloomy aspect 

'^Then we must conclude," said the student, 
resuming the conversation — "we must conclude 
that Miss Yelia is of opinion that women's minds 
are inaccessible to such questions as politics and 
sociology, and that their sphere is the kitchen and 
the nursery." 

There wa3 a mocking note in Gavrilo's voice, and 
a faint, almost imperceptible blush passed over the 
girl's fair face. 

**You make hasty inductions," she said. "I 
listened to your conversation, and had no difficulty 
in understanding it, which shows that at least one 
woman's mind is accessible to the subjects you 
mention." 

And then she quietly resumed her work. 

" Strange ! " muttered the young fellow. " It 
might almost seem that you had marked out your 
way in life to the very end." 

" What would there be strange in that, Gavrilo 
Petrovitch ? Are not people in the habit of choos- 
ing their paths in life ? Ilia Ivanovitch, the cadet 
has chosen his, and he is younger than I am." 

" Of course I have," said the cadet, glad of an 
opportunity of putting in a word. " I have just 
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been reading the biography of General Nement- 
zeff. A fine man he was — a man of rare courage. 
At twenty he married, and at twenty-five he com- 
manded a regiment and made a good income." 

Gavrilo Petrovitch laughed sarcastically ; Velia 
blushed. 

" You see, it is as I said," she observed sharply. 
"Everybody chooses his path in life. What 
harm if I follow the general example ? " 

The student made no answer. He, as also the 
others, felt that the conversation was becoming too 
personal, and that in Velia's words was a meaning 
which only herself understood. 
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CHAPTER Xra. 

The discussions which went on almost con* 
tinually among his guests were for Petrik a revela- 
tion ; even more — they made an epoch in his life. 
The generous aspirations of these young people, 
their bounding hopes, their novel ideas, their talk 
of the world and its ways stirred his soul to the 
depths. 

At first, he listened with glad surprise ; but 
when he found that in all that went on he had no 
part, that the high-tide of human interests swept 
heedlessly past him, his sense of elation changed 
to a feeling of bitter disappointment. To him 
alone no question was ever proposed, his the only 
opinion that was never asked. In these exciting 
conversations on sociology, politics, and what not, 
he felt himself unable to join ; he knew so little of 
them: hence he was as lonely as before, con- 
strained by his infirmity to dwell in a seclusion 
all the more oppressive as it contrasted so sharply 
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with the new life and animation which his visitors 
had imparted to the house. 

Yet he listened none the less eagerly. The 
closely-knitted brows and pensive face bespoke in- 
creased mental activity, but behind it were bitter- 
ness and discontent. 

Annie Mikailovna guessed what was passing in 
her son's mind, and her heart was heavy with sad 
forebodings, while Velia's expressive eyes showed 
that she shared in the mother's uneasiness* 

Maxim alone appeared unconcerned, and so well 
satisfied was he with the result of his experiment 
that he asked the Staviuchenkos and their friends 
to oome again, a request to which they responded 
by promising to make another visit at an early 
date. Petrik accompanied them to the gate, 
and after a cordial leave-taking, returned slowly 
towards the house and took a solitary walk in the 
silent garden. 

The silence, which in the old days had never 
troubled him, appeared now strange, unusual and 
ominous of momentous changes in his moral na- 
ture and the ideals of his life. With a sudden start 
he intermitted the hurried pacing, to which his 
deliberate walking had unconsciously increased 
and listened intently. It seemed to him as if he 
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could hear among the trees the echo of departed 
voices; but the next moment he recognized the 
voices of his mother, his uncle and Velia, who 
sat at the open windows of the drawing-room, 
earnestly talking. Tliough he could not distin- 
guish what they said, it seemed to him that his 
mother's voice expressed pain and perplexity, that 
Velia's rang with indignation, and that Maxim 
was urging unpalatable views with indomitable 
firmness. Moreover, their talk was evidently 
about himself, for whenever he approached the 
window their voices sank into inaudible whisper- 
ings. 

In truth, Maxim, having deliberately and re- 
morselessly made a breach in the wall which had 
hitherto hemmed in his pupil from the world, had 
now to maintain his position against the mother's 
fears and Velia's doubts. 

They saw, as the result of the new departure, 
that Petrik's ideas were already beginning to over- 
flow the limits of the domestic circle. The quiet 
of the manor, the lazy rustling of the garden, the 
monotony of his surroundings, fretted and op- 
pressed him. The darkness had spoken to him with 
strange voices, and roused with seductive images 
^e inarticulate yearnings which had so long Iain 
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dormant in the depths of his soul. Yet not with- 
out pain and strivings was this new biith to be 
accomplished, and the gloom of his countenance 
showed how sorely he was troubled. 

Lady Popelsky and Velia observed these symp- 
toms with doubt and misgiving. Maxim, as they 
knew, observed them likewise ; but he had foreseen 
them, and regarded them as being in the nature of 
things. Wherefore the two women, not being 
philosophers, deemed him hard-hearted and un- 
kind ; and Annie Mikailovna, who would have laid 
down her life for her blind son, asked, with some 
asperity, what was the good of it all. 

A hot-house plant ! What mattered that if he 
were happy ? Why should he not remain in the 
hot-house all the days of his life ? 

Velia did not venture to speak her thoughts so 
freely, but her manner, and the sharpness with 
which she answered Maxim's most innocent re- 
marks, showed that her mind was also ill at ease. 

On these occasions the old warrior would look 
at her from under his thick white brows with 
keenly inquiring eyes, and hers would give back a 
glance of anger and defiance. 

It might almost seem as if the two were taking 
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stock of each other, as a preliminary to open 
hostilities. 

When the Stavruchenkos returned, a few weeks 
later, for another visit, Velia received them with 
cold reserve; yet she could not long withstand 
the charm of their society, and it would have been 
discourteous not to bear them company in the 
walks and excursions in which the davs were 
mostly spent, while the evenings were given to 
music and conversation. 

One evening the talk glided into the delicate 
and dangerous realm (for Russians) of political 
discussion. How it happened, or who started the 
subject, nobody could tell. A few commonplace 
phrases, a half-jesting remark from Maxim, and 
the next moment Gavrilo Petrovitch was making 
what seemed to Velia almost a set speech. He 
spoke well and with the youthful enthusiasm 
which recks nought of danger, and regai*ds the 
future with either boundless confidence or supreme 
indifference. In the young man's faith and hope- 
fulness there was something both infectious and 
fascinating, something which gave to his words the 
potency of an irresistible summons, a call to duty 
and self-abnegation. 

In this sense Velia understood it, and she felt as 
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if the summons were addressed directly to heraelf. 

She listened eagerly, with head bent low over 
her work, eyes glistening, cheeks suffused, and 
wildly beating heart. But the next moment those 
eyes grew dim, her face paled, and her heart con- 
tracted in an agony of fear. 

It was as if the great black wall had been rent 
asunder and she saw through the opening the vast 
world of toiling, struggling and suffering humanity. 

Its grandeur and mystery had attracted her 
before, but as a dream might, for never before had 
she realized its actuality and its nearness to herself. 

Now, it not merely attracted her, it charmed her, 
asserted rights over her. And yet, and yet — ^in 
this world, so strangely revealed to her, there 
seemed no place for poor blind Petrik. 

She raised her eyes and looked at him, and as 
she looked a sharp pain stung her to the quick. 
He sat there motionless and buried in thought, his 
white, drawn face turned towards hers in mute 
despair. 

He understood it all, then. Her thoughts were 
his thoughts. An icy coldness crept over her, and 
she felt for a moment as if, without any volition 
of her own, she had been carried away to the great 
world of men and women ; and looking back she 
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saw Petrik sitting there with his bowed head and 
sightless eyes, or lying sadly on the hillock by the 
river, where she had wept over him when they 
were little children. 

The anguish of it was almost more than she 
could bear. It was as if somebody were trying to 
withdraw the knife from her old wound and had 
made it bleed afresh. 

Now she understood the meaning of Maxim's 
scrutinizing glances. He knew her better than she 
knew herself. He saw that her mind was unsettled 
and had doubts as to the choice she might event- 
ually make. But now. . . . Now, she was 
resolved as to what she should do, do without 
delay — at once. Aftei-wards she would see her 
way more clearly. 

Velia drew a deep breath as if she had been en- 
gaged in violent physical exercise. The speaker's 
voice was hushed; but how long he had spoken, 
or when stopped speaking she had no idea. She 
looked round for Petrik. Petrik was not there. 

The girl rolled up her embroidery and rose from 
her seat. 

" Pray excuse me. I will be back presently," 
she said to the guests, who, being again deep in 
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discussion, neither heard her apology nor, for some 
time afterwards, observed her absence. 

Turning into the garden, she walked softly 
along an avenue, darkened by overarching trees, a 
favorite resort of Petrik's, She had not gone far 
when, at a bend in the path, she heard the voices 
of Maxim and Lady Popelsky in earnest, almost 
impassioned conversation. 

" You may be sure that I thought of her as 
much as of him," the old man was saying sternly. 
** Think of it ! She is little more than a child, and 
knows nothing of life. I cannot believe that you 
would take advantage of her ignorance." 

" But— if — ^if she What will become of my 

poor boy ? " asked Annie Mikailovna piteously. 

" That we must leave. We shall see, and it may 

be But worse than anything else would be to 

lay on his conscience the i*uin of another's life. And 
upon ours also. Think of it, dear Annie — think of 
it. This must not be." As Maxim spoke he raised 
his sister's hand to his lips, and her agitation was 
so great that she could scarce hold herself erect. 

" My poor, poor boy ! " 

Velia guessed rather than heard these words, 
which came like a cry from the mother's heart. 

A wave of warm blood rushed to the girl's face, 
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and she stopped dubiously at the turning of the 
path. If she went further, Maxim and Lady 
Popelsky would see that they had been overheard. 

After a moment's hesitation she raised her head 
proudly. What had she to fear? The overhear- 
ing was an accident. To retreat furtively would 
look like conscious guilt, as if she had been play- 
ing the eavesdropper. Moreover, the old man took 
too much on himself. She was quite capable of 
choosing her own path in life. 

So, with head erect, Velia turned the corner of the 
avenue, and walked quickly past the rustic bench 
where the brother and sister were sitting. Maxim 
involuntarilv drew back his crutches to let her 
pass ; and Annie Mikailovna followed her with eyes 
that spoke a love more than motherly, a love so 
chastened and yet so impassioned that it bordered 
on reverence and fear, for she knew that on this 
proud girl, who had just gone so haughtily by, 
depended the happiness or the misery of her dear 
boy's life. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

At the bottom of the garden were the ruins of an 
old mill. For long years the big wheel had been 
idle, and was fast falling into decay; the shafts 
were moss grown ; the clear water, oozing through 
the old sluices, fell in tiny cascades, filling the air 
with silvery music. ^ Here was Petrik's favorite 
retreat. He would sit for hours on the edge of the 
dyke, musing pleasantly as he listened to the 
waterfall's voice and the nightingale's song, both 
of which he could reproduce with wonderful fidel- 
ity on the flute or the piano. But now he has 
other thoughts ; his soul is troubled within him, 
his heart full of bitterness, his face drawn with 
pain. 

After sitting for a few minutes on the grassy 
slope he rises with a gesture of impatience, and 
paces rapidly to and fro in the shadow of the trees. 
He is too ill at ease to remain still, and so absorb- 
ing are his thoughts tliat he hears not the light 
footstep he knows so well, and starts violently 
when Velia's hand is laid lightly on his shoulder. 
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" What is the matter with you, Petrik ? Why 
are you so sad ? " she asks in her low, sweet voice. 

He turned aside without answering and resumed 
his walk. Velia said no more, but walked on by 
his side, for she guessed his thoughts and knew 
that this rudeness was not rudely meant. Just 
then somebody in the house began to sing. A 
young, powerful voice, softened by distance^ sang 
of love and happiness, and, spreading far and wide 
in the quiet of the summer night, drowned alike 
the rustling of the trees and the music of the 
mill-stream. 

Only a moment ago she was with them, the 
fortunate ones, who talked of the busy world and 
the bright, full life without, and whose dreams 
were of a future in which he could have no part. 
And he — how long had he been there in darkness 
and grief ? 

They walked on in silence. Never before had 
Velia found it so diflBcult to soothe and console 
him. But she knew that her company always 
calmed him and chased away his gloom ; and after 
a while she noticed with gladness that his brow 
cleared and liis pace slackened. The charm of 
her presence was beginning to tell. Gradually 
his mental anguish passed away and gave place to 



• 
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another feeling — ^not for the first time — a feeling 
which he could not define, but whose wholesome 
influence he willingly acknowledged. 

"What is the matter, Petrik?" asked Velia 
again. 

"Nothing particular," he answered bitterly, 
"I was only thinking that for me this world, of 
which they talk so much, has no place." 

For a while the singing had ceased, but now it 
recommenced, though Velia and Petrik being at 
some distance from the house it was only faintly 
heard. Guvrilo was singing an old ballad, the air 
of which resembled the hum of the Rutheniaii 
bandor. At times it seemed to die away ; then 
after a moment of suspense and expectation the 
soft melody would rise again and float over the 
garden and through the trees, bringing with it the 
perfume of flowers. 

Petrik stopped to listen. 

" Do you know," he said sadly, " I sometimes 
think old people are right when they say the world 
is worse than it used to be in their young days. 
In old times it was better for the blind. If I had 
been living then I should have had a bandor and 
been a wandering minstrel. People would have 
crowded round me, and I should have sung to 
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them the deeds of their forefathers, of love, and 
glory and war, I should have been somebody, whilst 

UQ^ Even this cadet, whose sole ambition is 

to marry and make a good income, — ^you remember 
what he said. They laughed at him ; but I am 
not even equal to that." 

The girl's blue eyes were troubled, and an 
unbidden tear trickled slowly down her cheek. 

"You have allowed yourself to be too much 
affected by Gavrilo Petrovitch's eloquence," she 
said with ill-assumed indifference, for she also had 
been more touched by the same eloquence than 
she cared to own — even to hei*self. 

" Yes," answered Petrik dreannlj'. " What a 
fine fellow be is ! And he has sncli a good voice." 

"Yes, I think he is a good man," returned the 
girl |>ensively, almost tenderly indeed, as if it 
pleased her to echo Petrik's praises of the eloquent 
student. 

But the next moment, as if she had suddenly 
bethought her of something which it behoved lier 
not to forget, she exclaimed sharply, " No, I do 
not like him a bit. He is too self-complacent by 
half, and his voice is harsh and dissonant. I don't 
like him, I tell you." 

^'^trik listened tf» this strange outbreak in mute 
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surprise. Only a minute ago she was praising 
Gavrilo, and now 

Velia with an angry stamp of her foot, went on : 
'* It is all a farce ; I understand perfectly. Maxim 
has got it all up for a purpose. I hate him." 

" Hate Uncle Maxim I Why, Velia, what has 
he done to offend you ? " 

" To offend me ? It is not so much me. But 
don't you see ? He considers himself very clever, 
and thinks that others are as heartless a^ himself. 
Oh, I understand. Don't mention him ! And 
what right has he to take upon himself the disposal 
of other people's destinies ? " 

She stopped abruptly, wrung her hands, and 
burst into tears. This outburst on the part of one 
so calm and self-possessed as Velia surprised Petiik 
greatly, and her weeping so moved him with 
stmnge, unutterable feelings that he knew not what 
to say or how to console her. He could only take 
both her hands in his and wait until she spoke again. 

For a moment Velia remained silent, as if she 
were struggling with unspeakable thoughts. Then, 
abruptly freeing her hands, she fell a-laughing. 

Petrik was now completely bewildered, and find- 
ing himself in the presence of a mystery, wisely 

held his tongue and waited for developments. 

• o 
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" How stupid I am ! Why do I cry? ** said 
Velia, recovering her self-possession and wiping 
away her tears. " No, let us be just. These young 
men are brave and good. And Gavrilo Petrovitch*s 
sentiments are good and true.'' 

" For all who can live up to them," observed 
Petrik gloomily. 

** And if there be some who cannot, what then ? 
People can only make the most of such oppor- 
tunities as they have. Maxim had to give up 
soldiering when he lost his leg and fingera. All 
the same, he finds a place in the world. So shall 



we." 



*' Don t say ' we.' You may ; but for me it is 
out of the question." 

" Not at all." 

" How can you say so ? " 

" Because — well, because you will marry me, and 
our lives will be the same." 

Petrik stopped again, more astounded than ever, 
out this time he found words. 

*' I marry you ! " he gasped. " Then you will 
*>o my wife ? " 

** Ves, yes, of course," she answered in an agi- 
tated voice, in which there was a shade of impa- 

^oe. *^ Dear me I How stupid you are I Is it 
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possible you never thought of it? It is so natural. 
Whom else could you marry ? " 

" Whom else ? You are right," he said com- 
placently, and with a serene smile. And then 
another thought occurred to him and his face sad 
dened again. " Listen, Velia, dear^" he added, 
taking her hand. " You have just heard how girls 
live in society ; how they amuse themselves ; how 
they go about and learn everything. The wide 
world is before you, but I ^^ 

" Well, what about you ? " 

'* I am blind." 

"So you are. But what then?" said Velia, 
smiling in her turn. " If a girl falls in love with a 
blind man she must marry him, though he is blind. 
It is a thing that cannot be helped." 

Petrik smiled again, and dreamily bent his head, 
as if the thoughts which surged up from the inmost 
recesses of his being were too big for words. The 
lovers kept silence, listening to the voices of the 
night — the petals of the cherry blossoms falling 
softly at their feet, the music of the mill stream, 
and the sweet piping of the nightingale and the 
rustle of the trees in the grove behind the old mill. 

By the bold and resolute, yet, considering the 
circumstances, not unmaidenly step she had taken, 
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Velia bad reconciled Petrik to his affliction and 
chased away the cloud which was troubling his 
peace. The deep feeling which had struck its 
roots into his heart, he could not tell when, had 
developed and stiengtliened with time, and now 
that he understood its significance pervaded his 
whole being. Why had he not understood it 
sooner ? 

For a while he stood motionless ; then raising 
his head, he threw back his hair and pressed 
tenderly the little liand whicli he held in his. He 
was surprised to find how strangely the answering 
pressure nffected him. Formerly they shook hands 
almost automatically. Now the slight movement 
of her small fingers sent a responsive thrill to his 
heart, filling it with a strange happiness. Velia, 
his childhood's friend, had all at once become a 
woman whom he loved and who loved him. 

When he remembered her tears, so lately shed, 
it seemed to him that he was strong and powerful, 
she tender and weak. He would be her protector, 
and cherish her and minister to her all his life loner. 
He drew her lovingly to his breast and toyed with 
her silky hair. His happiness was complete. No 
more vagiie yearnings, no more unappeasable de- 
sires. He forgot even his blindness, feeling for 
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the moment as if neither heaven nor earth had 
aught more to give him. 

They were roused from their abstraction by the 
nightingale, whicli, after singing several airs, gave 
one lung impassioned trill and then abruptly 
stopped. 

" Enougli, dearest ; let me go ! " said Velia, free- 
ing herself from her lover's embrace. 

Petrik, having just then no other idea than to 
do Velia's bidding, made no attempt to detain her. 

" As you like, darling. You are putting up 
your hair." 

" How do you know ? " 

*' I can hear." 

" You hear everything. I sometimes think that 
you know better what is going on than those who 



can see." 



" You have done putting up your hair. Give 
me your hand." 

" No : we must go and rejoin the guests. We 
have been out quite long enough. Come ! " 

And with tliat she led the wav towards the 
liouse, Petrik submissively following, his heart full 
to overflowing, yet beating pleasantly and strongly 
withal, and giving him a joyous sense of energy 
and hopefulness such as he had never before known 
or imagined. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The guests, host and hostess and Maxim were 
by this time in the drawing-room. Only Petrik 
and Velia were wanting. Maxim was in close con- 
verse with his old comrade. The others sat in 
silence at the open windows, all being more or less 
under the sway of the peculiar nervous tension 
that afiEects people when they know, or divine, that 
a domestic drama is going on of which they are 
supposed to be ignorant, or of which policy or 
politeness compels them to pretend ignorance. 

Though Maxim made as if he listened with 
great attention to his friend's observations and 
anecdotes, he never took his eyes off tlie door. 
Anna Mikailovna tried to look cheerful and uncon- 
cerned, but her countenance showed that her mind 
was ill at ease. Mr. Popelsky, fast asleep in his 
chair, was alone insensible to the dominant influence 
of the hour. 

When the sound of footsteps was heard on the 
terrace leading from the drawing-room, all eyes 
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were turned in that direction, and presently Velia's 
sylph-like figure was framed, as it were, in the wide 
doorway. 

To her followed Petrik. 

After a moment's pause the girl entered the 
room, showing neither concern nor self-conscious- 
ness, albeit every eye was curiously scanning her 
countenance. Maxim's inquiring glance was met 
with a smile half merry, half defiant, which so dis- 
concerted him that for the fii'st time in his life 
he answered at random, to the great surprise of 
Stavruchenko, who mentally noted that the old 
soldier was not the man he used to be. 

Meanwhile, Anna Mikailovna was intently 
watching her son. 

Petrik followed Velia absently, as if he did not 
realize whither she was leading him. At the 
threshold he stopped for an instant, just as Velia 
had done; and then, still absently, and with a 
strangely rapt look on his sightless face, made 
straight for the piano. It seemed as if, forgetting 
where he was, and that he was not alone, he had 
no other thought than to express, through his 
favorite instrument, the feelings which possessed 
his soul. 

Opening the piano, he sat down and swept his 
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hands over the keyboard with a light, rapid touch. 
He appeared to be asking something, either of the 
piano or of his own mind. 

Then, with his fingers resting on the keys, he sank 
into silent meditation. Every voice in the room 
was hushed. The brooding night looked in 
through the windows; the birch trees, made visi- 
ble by the light of the lamps, swayed gently to the 
dying wind. Tlie guests, roused to keen attention 
by the preliminary murmur of the piano and the 
inspired look of the blind musician, sat in mute 
suspense. 

Still Petrik remained silent and motionless, his 
head uplifted as if he were communing with an in- 
visible spirit. Unutterable thoughts were surging 
ill his soul, like the waves of a wind-swept sea. 
Tlie current of a new life had seized him, as the 
lide seizes and carries away a stranded boat. He 
sought for something which, as yet, he could 
neither define nor understand. His eyes opened 
widely, then contracted and filled with tears. 

For a while it seemed as if he failed to find in 
his soul that whicli he so ardently desired, but at 
length, with a great effort, he broke the spell. His 
fingers moved again, and soon a series of wonder- 
ful melodies, now soft and plaintive, now passion- 
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ate and melting, broke the silenoe of the night. 

These were the musical rendering of harmonies 
which his sensitive memory had been grathering 
up during nearly the whole of his conscious life ; 
the wail of the wind, the rustling of the forest, 
the plash of the rain, the howling of the storm, 
the sound of human voices dying out in the dis- 
tance, the rhythmical expression of the otherwise 
inarticulate feelings which communion with nature 
kindles in a responsive soul. The first notes struck 
by the improvisatore were dubious and hesitating, 
as if his imagination were struggling with a flood 
of chaotic memories, against which he found it im- 
possible to make head. 

Then the air became more definite and concrete ; 
only a few bold touches were required to convert 
it into a noble melody. The listeners held their 
breath, and Maxim wondered where his nephew 
could have found so great a wealth of impressions. 
But before it had reached its full height the flood 
of melody subsided into a piteous moan — as a wave 
that wastes itself in spray and foam — and ended 
in a note of bitter perplexity and doubt. 

The music stopped. The charm which had held 
the listeners spell-bound was broken; the lamps 
seemed to bum more dimly, the brooding night 
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to look through the dark windows more sternly 
than before. 

But ere the guests could voice their thoughts, 
the musician, gathering confidence from doubt and 
boldness from perplexity, struck the keys once 
more ; and once more the melody grew in fulness 
and strength, rising ever higher, as if towards 
some lofty and unattainable ideal. 

Then another change. Without pause or let, 
Petrik glided into one of the charming Ruthenian 
melodies which were associated with his earliest 
memories. It breathed now love, now sadness, 
now the bright hopefulness of youth, now a tale 
of glory and war, heroism and suffering. Instead 
of improvising he was trying to express liis vary- 
ing moods in the popular airs of his native land. 

But it ended in a strain of tremulous melan- 
choly, as if some insoluble question were still 
troubling his mind. 

For his third essay Petrik chose a piece of music 
which he had learnt from notes, in the hope, it 
may be, of bringing his feelings into harmony 
with those of the composer. 

Now, the blind have great difficulty in learning 
from notes. Every piece which they acquire in 
this way must be played by rote, and much dry 
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work is required before the arbitrary detached 
signs by which each note is indicated can be trans- 
formed into a complete melody. Petrik loved 
music so ardently that he had studied it closely 
and methodically. But his rich musical imagina- 
tion made it hard for him, when playing a set 
piece, to adhere strictly to the text. To every- 
thing which he played Petrik gave the stamp of 
his own genius, attuning it to the ideals he had 
formed and the Nature with which he had com- 
muned so closely all his life long. 

And now, as he played with beating heart and 
glowing face the piece which he had selected, his 
hearers listened with unconcealed admiration and 
glad surprise. Soon, however, they were again 
carried away by the artist's brilliant originality, 
and forgot everything but his playing and himself. 
Only the elder of the brothei*s, a professional 
musician and musical critic, kept an unmoved 
countenance and tried to analyze the peculiarities 
of Petrik's style. 

True music is outside the strife of opinions and 
the conflicts of cliques. The eyes of the young 
people glistened, and their faces flushed with the 
bold and generous thoughts which the blind 
musician had kindled in their hearts. Even the 
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matter-of-fact and sceptical Stavruchenko was 
unable to withstand the wizard's power. For a 
while he listened silently and with bowed head. 
But as the music went on his face became more 
and more animated. Touching Maxim on the 
shoulder, he said in an intense whisper : 

"That is what I call playing. Yes, that is 
indeed playing." 

Velia sat with folded hands, regarding her lover 
with tender admiration. She understood his melo- 
dies in a way peculiar to herself, hearing in them the 
sweet purling of the stream by the old mill, and the 
soft fall of cherry blossoms in a darkened avenue. 

But, strangely enough, the blind musician's face 
gave no indication that he shared in, or even felt, 
the enthusiasm with which he had inspired his 
hearers. It seemed as if his heart-searchings had, 
as yet, found no answer to the questions which 
troubled liis peace. Only his mother, who was 
watching liim with painful solicitude, recognized 
a something in his look and in his gestures that 
reminded her of the spring day, long ago, when 
her boy, overwhelmed by a flood of new sensations, 
fell senseless on the mound by the river. But it 
cjime and went like the shadow of a passing cloud; 
and the next moment there arose a hum of voices. 
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Everybody was talking at once, and old Stavru- 
chenko, still under the spell of the music, folded 
Petrik iu his fatherly arras, as if the young man 
had been a small boy. 

" You play gloriously, my dear lad," he ex- 
claimed excitedly. 

The young people, equally excited, took him by 
the Iiand, and the student predicted for him a 
brilliant artistic future. 

"Yes," said liis brother thoughtfully, "you are 
quite right. I also think lie will have a brilliant 
future. You have caught iu a wonderful way the 
spirit of our national melodies. But what was 
that air you played last?" 

Petrik named a piece by a well-known Italian 
maestro. 

" I thought so. Yes, I know the piece. But you 
have a very original style. Many play it better 
than you ; but nobody plays it as you play it." 

" Why then do you say that others play it 
better ? " asked Stavruchenko. 

" Well, you see, I have generally heard it phiyed 
faithfully, after the original. But Petrik's version 
seems to be a translation from the Italian into our 
native Ruthenian music." 

Petrik listened attentively. It was the first 
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time in his life that he had been made so much of, or 
heard his playing discussed as a matter of general 
interest, and a proud consciousness of power thrilled 
I lis heart. He had a place in the world, after all. 
He was sitting pensively on the music stool, with 
his back to the piano and ODe hand resting on the 
music-stand, when he felt a warm touch on his 
fingers. It was Velia, who, taking his hand in 
hers, whispered joyfully in his ear : 

" You hear what they say I It is as I told you. 
There is a place in the world for you to fill. Who 
knows what, with your genius for music, you may 
not be able to achieve?" 

Petrik raised his head proudly, his face radiant 
with hope. Only his mother observed this episode. 
Her face also beamed with pleasure, beamed as 
brightly as the face of a young girl who receives 
the first kiss of passionate love. 

Velia moved away, but Petrik remained where 
he was, and in the same attitude as before. His 
face grew pale again, paler than usual. He was 
struggling with the overwhelming emotions of the 
great happiness which had come to him. It may be, 
also, that he had a foreboding of the storm which, 
rising from some dark recess of his brain, threatened 
for a time the shipwreck of his hopes and the ruin 
^t his lite. 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

Ok the next morning Petrik woke up early. All 
was quiet, both in the room and in the house. 
The fragrance of the new-born day flowed in 
through the open windows. But, as yet, he was 
still so much under the influence of the drowsy god 
that his memory had not reproduced, in their ful- 
ness, the incidents of the previous evening. Never- 
theless, a sense of satisfaction and delight, such 
as he had never known before, pervaded his being. 

For a few minutes he lay listening to the feath- 
ered songsters of the grove, who just then broke 
into a joyous carol. This roused him to full con- 
sciousness. 

"What has befallen me?" he asked himself. 
And as if in answer to the question there came 
back to him Velia's exclamation : 

" Never thought of it before I Dear me, how 
stupid you are 1 " 

It was quite true. He had not thought of it 
before. Almost as long as he could remember, her 
presence had been the greatest pleasure of his life ; 
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yet until yesterday he had no more consciously 
felt it than he felt the life-giving oxygen in the 
air which he breathed. 

He woke up a new man, and she, his old com- 
panion, appeared to him. as if transfigured. Re- 
calling and dwelling delightedly on all that had 
happened the day before, he heard again, in imagi- 
nation, the witching melody of her low sweet voice, 
as it spoke of their love and revealed the secret of 
their hearte. 

Hastily rising, he dressed quicHy and ran down 
to the old mill. The water murmured, the trees 
rustled and the blossoms fell as they had done 
yesterday, in the gloaming. But then it was dark, 
and now it was full daylight. Never before had 
Petrik felt the daylight so vividly. It seemed as 
if the sweet, moist air of the morning and the 
bright rays of the rising sun were entering his 
veiy body and sending through its nervous system 
a stream of new and delightful sensations. 

But soon this sense of delight was followed by 
something very different — at first, however, so in- 
definite that he hardly noticed it. Gathering in 
some unknown depth of his consciousness, it grew 
and expanded like a small cloud — at the beginning 
no bigger than a man's hand — which appearing on 
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the verge of the azure sky spreads until it darkens 
the whole horizon. 

Only a few minutes ago he heard her voice 
whispering in his ear ; he toyed with her silky hair ; 
pressed her responsive hand, and held her in his 
arms. It seemed so real that his heart throbbed 
with a joy too great for words. 

Now all was gone, gone as utterly as the form- 
less phantoms of the night. In vain he paced to and 
fro in the avenue, in vain threw himself down on 
the mill stream bank, and tried to conjure back the 
beloved apparition. He could recall every word 
she had spoken, every tone of her voice, every 
movement she had made. But he could no longer 
materialize them into the harmonious enchanting 
personality which he knew as Velia. And soon 
her voice itself vanished like the voice of a dream ; 
even the sense of his new happiness became dead- 
ened ; then faded utterly away, leaving behind an 
aching void, followed by a wild passionate yearn- 
ing for that which might never be. 

He wanted to see her. 

The love which had made him a new man and 
given him so many exquisite sensations had also 
awakened in him a fatal something which was a 
source of intense suffering. 

He loved Velia, and h© waui^^di \» ^^\iS5t* 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Afteb the departure of the guests life at the 
manor house resumed its wonted calm. But a 
great change had been wrought in Petrik's char- 
acter. He grew nervous and irritable, his moods 
changeable and capricious. There were times 
when Velia's presence would charm away the evil 
spirit and make him as happy and lively as of yore. 
But after a while these brighter intervals became 
shorter and less frequent. Velia's influence per- 
ceptibly waned, and moments of passionate ten- 
derness alternated with days of settled gloom. 

At length, Anna Mikailovna's worst fears were 
realized. She discovered that dreams, like those 
which had troubled her son's childhood, were again 
making his nights hideous. 

Early one morning she stole into Petrik's bed- 
room. He slept; but not the wholesome sleep of 
a healthy body and a tranquil soul. He tossed 
about on his pillow ; his face was pale and troubled, 
and the half-opened sightless eyes stared stolidly 
from under their long dark lashes. 
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The mother watched him with keen anxiety, 
trying to think what could be the cause of his 
agitation, which visibly increased as she looked on. 

And then a strange thing happened ; a thing 
which, to her excited imagination, appeared weird, 
uncanny, and almost supernatural. 

Something — a hardly perceptible gleam — glided 
rapidly over the bed. Then a ray of yellow sun- 
light fell on the wall above Petrik's pillows and 
glided slowly downward, until it reached the half- 
open eyes of the sleeper, the pallor of whose face 
had meanwhile increased almost to ghastliness. 
Next, the ray, which might have been alive, min- 
gled with Petrik's hair and settled on his forehead. 
The mother bent forward, as if to shield him from 
the malign influence of the impish sunbeam ; but 
her feet refused to move, and now she stood as if 
spell-bound. The sleeper's eyelids opened wide, 
the motionless pupils emitted sparks: his head 
visibly uplifted, as if raised from the pillow by the 
flood of light which now shone into the room. 
Something between a smile and a sigh contorted 
his features, and then his face became as pallid as 
before — the image of desperate effort. 

Here Anna Mikailovna broke the spell which 
had chained her limbs, and going to the bedside she 
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laid her hand on Petrik's head. He awoke with a 
atarU 

** You, mother ? " he asked in surprise. 
** Yea, dear, it is I." 

He msed himself on his elbow, and looked as 
\i he wei-e trying to collect his thoughts or recall 
some fleeting memory. And then, with a gesture 
of disappointment, he said : 

^* I have seen things in a dream again. I often 
see things now. But no, I cannot (sighing) — I can 
recall nothing." 

A year passed, and there was no improvement 
in Petrik's condition. His melancholy seemed to 
have become chronic, showing itself chiefly in an 
excessive nervous irritability, which went hand in 
hand with a morbid increase of sensitiveness. His 
®ar acquired a wonderful subtlety. He felt light 
^ith his whole organism. He could even distin- 
guish moonlight from moonless nights. Often, when 
*^1 in the house were asleep, he would get up and, 
S^^^g into the garden, sit there, sad and motionless, 
ft prey to the dreamy and mysterious influence of the 
^^een of the night, whose silvery rays, as she moved 
^rougi^ the purple sky, shone on his face and were 
^fleeted in his eyes. When she approached the 
'^^^ and shrouded herself in a crimson mist, 
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Petrik's countenance would soften and he would 
return to his room in a less despondent frame of 
mind. 

What he thought about during these long vigils 
it were hard to say. To every one who has known 
the joys and sorrows of intellectual existence there 
comes a time when he must pass through a spirit- 
ual crisis. Standing on the verge of active life the 
individual man tries to determine his position in 
the world, his relations to his fellow-men, and the 
purpose and aim of that life. Few are those who 
can undergo this ordeal without mental suffering. 
For Petrik the crisis was unusually trying. To 
the question : " What has a man to live for ? " he 
had to add : " What has a blind man to live for ? '* 
In Petrik's case, moreover, this mental travail was 
intensified by the almost physical pressure of an 
unsatisfied need. He secluded himself more and 
more ; his moods were at times so uncertain that 
even Velia feared to speak to him, lest she might 
thereby aggravate his wretchedness, instead of ap- 
peasing his melancholy. 

" You think I love you ? " he asked her one day 
sharply. 

" I know you do, dear. " 

** And I don't," he said in a tone of deep dejec- 
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tion. " No, I don't know. There was a time when 
I thought my love for you was greater than all the 
world. But now I doubt it. I don't know myself. 
Leave me. Follow those who call you to another 
life before it is too late." 

"Oh, why will you torment me so?" she 
demanded reproachfully. 

" I torment you ! " exclaimed Petrik in a tone 
which bespoke both egotism and suffering, "I 
torment you ! Well, so I do. And I shall go on 
tormenting you in the same way all my life ; I 
cannot help it. You know I must. Go away. 
Leave me to my fate. I can repay your love only 
with misery." 

" I want to see," he would say when in a more 
reasonable mood. " I want to see ; and do what 
I will, I cannot get rid of the want. It is always 
with me. If I could see but once, were it only 
in a dream — see the sky, and the earth, and the 
bright, beautiful sun, and then, remember them for- 
ever ; if I could see my father and mother, Maxim 
and yourself, I should be content, and suffer no 
more all my life long." 

And his mind dwelt always on this one idea. 
Another day Petrik and Velia were in the drawing- 
room, when Maxim came in. The girl looked 
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unhappy and perplexed, and Petrik's face wore the 
expression of brooding melancholy and bitter dis- 
content which of late had become almost habitual 
to it. To find out fresh doubts and difficulties 
and torment himself and perplex others therewith, 
had become a sort of necessity for him. 

" He has been asking me," said Velia to Maxim, 
** what people mean by saying that melodies have 
colors, and I cannot tell him." 

^'What does it matter?" said the old man 
curtly. 

Petrik shrugged his shoulders. 

"Nothing particular. Only I thought that if 
sounds have colors — and I cannot see colors — ^it 
follows that even sounds are not fully accessible 
to me." 

" Nonsense ! You know that it is not so — ^that 
sounds are more accessible to you than to any of 



us." 



"But what does the expression mean, then? 
It surely has a meaning." 

It is a metaphor, a means of comparison nothing 
more ; and as sound and light are really in their 
essence vibrations, there must needs be a certain 
analogy between them." 

But what properties are implied in the idea of a 
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melody or a tune having color ? " insisted Petrik 
obstinately. 

Maxim thought for a moment. 

" Don't you remember that when you were a 
child your mother tried to make you understand 
the differences in color by sounds ? " 

" Yes, and you stopped us. Why ? If we had 
gone on I should perhaps have understood." 

" I don't think you would. Nevertheless, I think 
that in certain states of human consciousness the 
impressions produced by light and sound must be 
nearly identical. When we say of any one that 
he sees things in a rosy light, we mean that he 
is in a joyful mood. Now the same mood may be 
produced by a combination of sounds, and as a rule 
the colors and the sounds are symbols of the same 
emotions." 

Maxim lighted his pipe and studied his nephew's 
face. Petrik sat in an attitude of attention, as if 
he wanted to hear more. 

"Shall I go on?" his uncle asked himself; 
and then, after a preliminary pull at his pipe, he 
continued : 

** Red is the emblem of joy and passion-." 

" Red — warm ? " said Petrick interrogatively. 

^Tes, red and warm. Fruit is alws^s redder 
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on the side which is exposed to the warm rays of 
the sun. It is thus that the bloom and intensity 
of life, the passion of vegetable nature seem to be 
concentrated. You see that even in the inanimate 
world red is the color of passion. It is also the 
color of joy, sin, anger, fury, and the emblem of 
implacable revenge. But do you understand all 
this ? " 

" Never mind, go on.'* 

Maxim puffed vigorously at his pipe until his 
head was half hidden in the resulting smoke, and 
then proceeded : 

" It is the same with other colors. For instance, 
the sky is blue ; wherefore we associate blue with 
the idea of unruiffled serenity. When the sky is 
deep blue it gives us a sense of calmness and se- 
curity. But when it is hidden from us by sombre, 
storm-laden clouds, we feel troubled and oppressed. 
You feel the approach of a storjn yourself ? " 

" Yes, I feel apprehensive and uneasy." 

" Exactly. We are all anxious for the sky to 
reappear ; it does us good. The sky is blue ; the 
sea also, when it is calm. Your mother's eyes are 
blue, so are Velia's." 

" Like the sky ? " said Petrik tenderly. 

^^ Yes, and blue eyes are held to betoken serenity 
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of soul. Green is the prevailing color of nature. 
It suggests quiet enjoyment and good health, but 
not passion, or what men call happiness • . • . Do 
you understand ? " 

^^Not quite • . • but never mind. Go on, 
please.*' 

** In this part of the world there comes every 
year a time when visible life dies on the earth's 
surface, and snow falls on it and it becomes white 
and smooth. White is the color of the cold snow, 
and of the cloads that float at immeasurable 
heights above the earth, of grand and sterile moun- 
tain peaks, like the Alps and the Himalayas. It is 
the emblem of impassibility, of cold, high sanctity, 
and of future incorporeal life. As for black " 

" I know," interrupted Petrik. " It is — when 
there is no sound, no movement — night." 

" Yes, and that is why black is the emblem of 
death." 

" Ah, death ! death ! " said the young fellow 
gloomily. " You speak of blackness and death. 
Well, for me the world is all blackness. Death ! 
Death ! Everywhere and always." 

" No, Petrik ; emphatically, no," answered Maxim 
warmly. "Sound, music, warmth, language, lill 
these are accessible to you." 
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** It is true," said Petrik dreamily. " Yes, I 
know, if you like, the warm red sounds, the tender 
blue sounds, and the proud white ones, which soar 
at unreachable heights. But those nearest to me 
are the dark sounds of sorrow and suffering, which 
spread low over the face of the earth. You know 
that now, when I play, I feel no joy, rather as if I 
could weep." 

'' Listen, Peter," said the old man seriously, 
rising from his seat. " In yearning after the un- 
attainable, you forget the blessings which you 
already possiess. Think how tenderly you are 
cared for, how lovingly you have been watched, 
and helped and taught, from your cradle to this 
very day. But you do not see this ; and you suffer 
and repine simply because you are eaten up with 
egotism. You are so much absorbed by the thought 
of your affliction that you have no room in your 
mind for aught else." 

" You are right," returned Petrik warmly. " It 
does absorb me, and I cannot get away from it. It 
is always with me, follows me everywhere." 

" Ah, Petrik ! If you only knew, if you could 
only realize that there are people in the world 
whose afflictions are a hundred times greater than 
yours, whose lives are so wretched that, compared 
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with it, your life, suiTounded by kindness, ccm- 
fort and love, is a very heaven of happiness, 
then '' 

" It is not true — it is not true," interrupted the 
young man passionately. " I would willingly ex- 
change my lot for that of the veriest beggar — for 
the veriest beggar is more fortunate than I am. 
It is wrong to make so much of the blind, to sur- 
round them with comforts and luxuries. Far better 
turn them adrift and let them shift for themselves. 
If I were a common beggar I should be a happier 
man. I should have something to do, my thoughts 
would always be occupied. In the morning I 
should have to think how to get my dinner, or how 
to lay out my coppers to the best advantage. 
When I made a good haul I should be in high 
spirits, and sure of a supper and a night's lodgings. 
And if things went ill with me, and I had to en- 
dure hunger and cold, I should at least have food 
for thought, and my time would be well filled. 
At the worst, I should not suffer so much as I 
suffer now." 

" Are you sure of that ? " asked Maxim coldly ; 
but as he looked towards Velia his eyes spoke kind- 
ness and compassion. She looked pale, anxious and 
perplexed. 
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" Quite sure,", answered Petrik abruptly! almost 
rudely indeed. 

" I don't care to argue the point with you," said 
Maxim in the same tone of cold indifference. 
^^ Perhaps you are right, and, in any case, though 
your life might be harder, you would be a better 
man. At present you talk and act like a sheer 
egotist." 

And with that the old soldier, after another pity- 
ing glance at Yelia, clattered out of the room in a 
cloud of smoke. 

This conversation left Petrik pretty much as it 
found him. At any rate, it neither cured him of 
his egotism nor reconciled him to his lot. Rather, 
by exciting him to fresh efforts, did it aggravate 
his discontent. There were times when he almost 
succeeded in realizing the sensations which his 
uncle had described. 

The dark sad earth receded far far away from 
him, and over all stretched a vast canopy. He 
heard the dread din of heaven's artillery, and * 
faintly realized the awful infinity of space. Then 
the thunder ceased, stillness reigned, and his soul 
was at peace. Sometimes with these visions were 
mingled the voices of Velia and his mother. 

But these mental struggles and vague concep- 
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tions tormented his soul without satisfying his 
aspirations. They entailed strenuous effort, and 
were yet so powerless that their sole effect was to 
sharpen the pain of a sick soul, striving in vain to 
reach the fulness of its impressions. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Some forty miles from the manor was a small 
country town, which had the good fortune to pos- 
sess a miraculous Catholic ikon. The character 
and extent of the ikon's wonder-working powers 
were determined with perfect accuracy by those 
learned in such matters. All who went a foot to 
pay homage to the ikon on its name-day were 
granted twenty days' indulgence, which meant that 
by so much would the sojourn of their souls in 
purgatory be shortened. 

This time fell in the autumn, and coincided with 
the annual fair, and so many pilgrims and beggars, 
buyers and sellers, streamed into the town, and it 
became so altered, that it hardly knew itself. 

The old church was decked inside and out with 
garlands and green boughs. Its bells rang merry 
peals all day long. The carriages of the neigh- 
boring gentry rattled and rumbled over the pave- 
ment in endless procession. The pilgrims thronged 
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the streets and squares, and many, unable to find 
quarters in the town, encamped in the fields. 

On the great day the church was beset with 
people of all sorts, ages and conditions, and the 
roads leading thither were lined with beggars hold- 
ing out their hands for alms. 

To any one looking down on the spectacle from 
above it would have seemed like a gigantic serpent, 
now lying motionless, now shaking its many-colored 
scales, and moving slowly forward. 

The footpaths on either side of the street were 
lined with beggars asking for alms. Among the 
people in the street were Maxim, Petrik and 
Tokim. They had come to the fair, and, having 
completed their purchases, were wending back, as 
fast as the press would let them, to their inn. Sud- 
denly Maxim's dark eyes brightened, and with the 
air of a -man struck by a happy thought he turned 
into a lane leading towards the fields. 

As they went on the shouts of the loud-throated 
crowd, the cries of the Jewish pedlers and the rattle 
of vehicles lost their individuality, and merged into 
a sound like the roar of a distant sea. 

Outside the town the crowd was thinner, yet 
even here there was a confused din of footsteps^ 
wheels and human voices. 
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To these discordant noises Petrik listened ab- 
sently, bis mind full of confused and discordant 
thoughts. Every now and then, as he followed his 
uncle, wondering whither he was leading him, the 
young fellow would shiver and draw his overcoat 
closer round him, for the day was bitterly cold. 

But he was suddenly roused from his reverie by 
something which affected him so painfully that he 
trembled from head to foot and stopped abruptly. 

They were in the open country, at a spot where 
many years before some pious soul had built a 
stone pillar, with an ikon and a lantern whose sole 
purpose, as might seem, was to creak dismally in 
the wind, for it was never lighted. 

At the foot of this pillar sat a group of blind 
beggars, driven thither by their sighted compan- 
ions, who had taken possession of all the better 
places. Each of them held out a wooden bowl, 
and every now and then one of them would intone 
a pitiful appeal to the passers-by : — 

" Give to the blind ones, 
Give to the blind ones, 
For Christ His sake.'' 

Here the beggars had been sitting from early 
morning, exposed to the full blast of the piercing 
wind which blew from the steppe. They could 
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not, like others, go into the town and move about 
to warm themselves, and the piteous refrain, which 
every one struck up in turn, was a wail of acute 
misery and physical pain. The first notes were 
high-pitched, and then, as if the singer were too 
weak and wretched to continue, they melted into 
a doleful murmur, ending in a heart-breaking sigh 
and an audible shiver of cold. 

Petrik stood spell-bound, his face expressing as 
much horror as if his sight had been restored and 
he saw before him a Gorgon's head or a " goblin 
damned." 

" Why do you look so frightened ? " asked 
Maxim quietly. " These are the happy blind 
beggars, whose lot you. were so much envying the 
other day. They are holding out their hands for 
alms. It is in this way they get their living. 
They feel a little cold, I dare say, for even you 
and I shiver a little, though we are warmly clad 
and well fed ; but their clothes are in tatters, and 
they look ravenously hungry; that, however, is 
good for them — gives them something to think 
about and look forward to, you know, and makes 
them beg with all the more energy." 

" Let us go away at once, please. Let us go, let 
us go ! " exclaimed Petrik, taking his uncle's hand. 
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" What ? You want to be off already ? Is this 
the only idea suggested to you by their sufferings ? 
You might at least throw the poor wretches a 
copper, like everybody else. Only the other day 
you were making light of the sufferings of unfor- 
tunates such as these, and now you actually want 
to run away, because their appeals give you a 
sense of discomfort." 

It was a bitter lesson, and Petrik bowed his head 
in humiliation and shame ; but he took out liis 
purse and went to the beggar who was just then 
wailing his doleful ditty. Groping first with his 
stick and next with his hand he found the wooden 
bowl, and emptied into it the contents of his purse. 

Several passers-by stopped and regarded with 
surprise the well-dressed, good-looking gentleman 
who was groping with a stick, feeling with his 
hands, and giving alms to beggars as blind as him- 
self. 

Maxim watched Petrik keenly, and Tokim, 
wiping away the tear which trickled down his 
cheek, said reproachfully : 

" It is a shame. Oh, sir, you should not try 
him so hard." 

In the meantime Petrik, having received the 
beggar's blessing, returned to his uncle, his face 
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pale and dejected, his manner humble and sub- 
dued. 

" May I go now ? " he murmured, " for God's 
sake ! " 

Maxim turned round and walked briskly towards 
the town. His nephew's strange looks alarmed 
him, and he asked himself whether he had not, as 
Tokim said, made the ordeal too severe. 

Petrik followed him silently, battling with bowed 
head against the icy blast which was blowing in 
their faces clouds of dust. 

The next morning he was laid up with a violent 
fever, and before night became delirious. His 
usually pale face was suffused with blood, and he 
tossed about on his pillow, muttering, and appear- 
ing to listen to something which only he could 
hear. Sometimes he tried to leap from his bed and 
run away, and had to be held down by main force. 

The old surgeon who had been called in, after 
feeling his patient's pulse and observing his face, 
said something about the wind. 

Maxim knitted his brows and shook his head. 
He did not think the wind had much to do with it. 

The illness proved to be serious, and after the 
delirium had spent its force Petrik lay several days 
almost as still as if he were bereft of life. 
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In the end, however, his youthful constitution 
and careful nursing pulled him through. 

One bright autumn morning, nearly a fortnight 
after the fair, a ray of sunlight, penetrating through 
the window blind of his room, settled on Petrik's 
face. 

" Draw the blind closer," said Anna Mikailovna 
to Velia ; " I fear the light will be too much for 
him." 

As the girl rose to comply with this request, she 
heard a faint whisper. 

"No, do not; let it be as it is," said Petrik. 

It was the first time he had spoken coherently 
since his delirium. 

The two women bent over him joyfuUy. ^ 

"You hear me? I am with you," said the 

mother. 

" Yes, I know." And then Petrik sank into a 

pensive silence, as if he were trying to collect his 

ideas. 

" Oh, yes," he said at length in a scarcely 
audible voice ; " how horrible it is." 

Velia put her hand on his lips. 

" Don't talk. The doctor said you were not to." 

He pressed the hand to his lips and covered it 
with kisses. Tears flowed from his eyes; tears 
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which he made no effort to restrain, for he felt that 
they were doing him good. 

Just then Maxim entered the room, and, though 
he walked softly, Petrik knew his uncle's step and 
turned his face to him. 

" I have to thank you for a terrible lesson," he 
said ; "a lesson I shall never forget. By enabling 
me to compare my lot with that of others you have 
shown me how selfish I have been, how fortunate I 
am, and how many blessings I possess. Please God, 
I shall never forget either the one or the other.'* 

After this Petrik recovered rapidly, and in a few 
days rose from his bed. 

He was greatly altered. His illness was the 
turning point of his life. So severe a shock, acting 
on sso sensitive an organism, had wrought a radical 
change in his character. His dark despondency 
gave place to a tender pensiveness ; the painfully 
anxious expression of his face to a look of tranq^uil 
content. 

Maxim feared at first that this change was. 
mainly due to a weakening of nervous activity, 
arising from his recent illness, and might not be 
lasting. But when month after month passed and 
Petrik remained always the same, never once either 
openly repining or showing by his manner that 
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his mind was not at ease, the uncle saw that the 
revolution was permanent. The selfish contempla- 
tion of his own affliction, which had depressed 
his energies and warped the natural bent of his 
character, had bee i replaced by sympathy with 
the sorrows of others still more unfortunate. Sym- 
pathy had cured his sick soul of its morbid crav- 
ings, strengthening his moral sense, quickening 
his intelligence and giving him new ideals and a 
nobler purpose. He thought more of others and 
less of himself, and formed plans as well for his 
own future as for the benefit of his fellow-men. 
The half-broken soul was awakening from its long 
hibernation, like a young tree, half withered by 
the blasts of winter, on which spring has breathed 
its life-giving breeze. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

When Petrik and Velia's engagement was made 
public and Velia informed her parents of her re- 
solve to marry the blind young man from the 
manor, her mother had a good cry ; but her father, 
after praying long before hU ikons, said that he 
saw in it the will of God, and gave his consent ; 
and as Anna Mikailovna loved Velia only less than 
her own son, and she and her husband desired 
above everything to see him united to one who 
possessed so many noble qualities, and was so 
likely to make him a devoted wife, they gladly 
gave their consent. Shortly afterwards the mar- 
riage was celebrated, and instead of going to the 
manor house nearly every day, Velia went there 
for good. 

And then a new and great felicity began for 
Petrik. Nevertheless, there were times when his 
very happiness seemed to breed misgiving, and his 
mind was troubled with doubts. He felt that his 
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happiness was greater than he deserved^ and feared 
it would not last. 

When told that he was likely to become a father, 
he received the news with a feeling akin to dismay. 

But in all this there was none of the old egotism. 
He was too much concerned for his wife, too solici- 
tous about her health, too apprehensive as to the 
future, to become absorbed in fruitless introspec- 
tion. Often, too, his thoughts went back to the 
terrible scene at the fair, and the sense of his own 
powerlessness to alleviate the sufferings of the 
unfortunate, who were afflicted in like manner 
with himself, made him sad at heart. 

« « « « « 

In the same room where, a generation before, 
Petrik made his entrance into the world, there was 
again heard the plaintive cry of a new-born babe. 
It was a fine, healthy boy, and Velia recovered 
rapidly. Yet Petrik, instead of rejoicing as fathers 
generally do in like circumstances, seemed oppress- 
ed with the foreboding of some great calamity, and 
one day, the child being then about a week old, 
the young father was in a very agony of apprehen- 
sion and suspense. 

The surgeon had come to examine the child's 
eyes. Taking the little one in his arms, he carried 
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it to the window, and drawing aside the curtain, 
let the light fall full on its face. Then he took 
out his instruments. 

Meanwhile Petrik sat perfectly still, the very 
picture of wretchedness, and as heedless of the 
surgeon's proceedings, as if he had made up his 
mind to the worst. 

" The child is sure to be blind," he moaned de- 
spairingly. " It had better never have been bom." 

Without answering, the surgeon went on deliber- 
ately with his examination. After a while he laid 
aside his ophthalmoscope and looked at Petrik with 
calm confidence. 

"The pupil contracts. The child's eyes are 
normal ; he can see," said the surgeon in a bold, 
clear voice. 

Petrik rose trembling. He must have heard the 
glad tidings which had just been pronounced ; but, 
judging from his looks, he had as yet failed to grasp 
their significance. His shaking hands were laid on 
the window-sill, he stood as if petrified, his face 
devoid of expression. 

Up to that moment he had been in a state of 
excitement so intense as to be hardly conscious of 
his own existence ; there were moments when his 
heart, after beating violently, appeared to stand 
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still, and every nerve in his body thrilled with 
apprehension and dread. The darkness about him 
seemed concrete and palpable. It rushed on him 
like a visible enemy ; and the sense of its reality 
was so vivid that he could scarce restrain himself 
from making a physical effort to shield his child 
from the flood of blackness which threatened to 
overwhelm him. 

This was Petrik's state of mind while the surgeon 
was making his examination. Forebodings he had 
experienced before, but none so dark and hopeless. 
When apprehension reached the climax hope had 
disappeared. And then came the three blessed 
words : 

" He can see.'* 

Fear vanished ; apprehension became hope ; hope, 
certainty. His child could see. The revulsion 
produced a shock which flashed into his darkness 
like lightning in a sunless sky, conjuring up in his 
mind strange phantasms, and endowing him for 
a moment with unwonted powers. Whether they 
were sounds or sights he could not determine. But 
they were sounds which he could see. They sparkled 
like the sky vault, shone like the sun, waved like 
the rustling, whispering grass of the steppe. 

These were the sensations of an instant. What 
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followed he was unable to recall. But he affirmed 
that in this moment he saw Maxim, his mother and 
his wife. 

Was it possible ? Could it be that vague optical 
sensations, reaching the blind man's brain in a 
moment of ecstasy and through channels unknown 
to physiologists, had made their impress on his con- 
sciousness, like the shadowy negative of a photo- 
graph ; that his sightless eyes had beheld the blue 
sky and the bright sun, the shining river, the 
breezy hillock where he had played as a child, 
and the three beings whom he best knew and most 
dearly loved ? 

Or were these phantasms merely the ghost-like 
reappearance, in Petrik's mental vision, of unknown 
streams and mountains, of trees waving over sunlit 
streams, of men and women once seen by unnum- 
bered generations of forefathers ? 

Who can say ? 

He knew that the flash had come and gone, 
leaving him in the same darkness where he had 
dwelt from his birth. But the vision, whether 
imaginary or real, whether an illusion or a fact, had 
left its mark on his bright and radiant fiice. He 
stretched out his hands to his mother and Maxim 
with a gesture of joy. 
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" Oh, Petrik, what is the matter ? " asked, Anna 
Mikailovna, who was alarmed by the strangeness ol 
her son's manner. 

" Nothmg. I seem to have seen you all. I am 
not sleeping, I suppose ? " 

" And now," asked the mother under her breath, 
" do you — will you be able to remember this time ? " 

Petriek sighed deeply. 

" No," he answered with an effort, " I fear not — 
and never again. But what matters it that I am 
blind ? My boy can see." 

His face resumed its wonted paleness, but it waa 
still illumined with the same expression of exalted 
content. 
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CHAPTER XX 

A PUBLIC concert in the town of Kief. 

It has been much talked about, and is the occa- 
sion of some excitement, due in part, let us hope, to 
the fact that the takings are to be handed over, 
without deduction, to a much deserving charitable 
institution ; but the great attraction is undoubtedly 
the personality of the youthful performer. 

He is young, rich, blind, and said to be a mu- 
sical genius of the first order and a consummate 
pianist. 

The room is oiowded, the ooncert an assured 
success before it has well begun* 

As a young man, with a pale face and large 
beautiful eyes, comes forward every voice is hushed. 
But for their strange stillness and the fact that a 
simply-dressed, fair young woman leads him by the 
hand, nobody would have thought that those orbs 
had never seen. 

** No wonder he makes such a sensation," ob- 
served a scoflBng on-looker to his neighbor. " His 
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appearance is so dramatic; all arranged before- 
hand, I suppose." 

In truth, Petrik's appearance was so striking as 
to raise great expectations among the audience, 
and predispose them to look for something hora 
ligne. 

These expectations were amply fulfilled. 

Southern Russians are passionately fond of 
music, and keenly appreciative of their national 
melodies. The audience, among whom were many 
not easily pleased, was completely, and from the 
first, carried away by Petrik's playing. A fresh 
and lively feeling for nature, a close and delicate 
sense of the beauties of Ruthenian music were 
revealed in the bold improvisations which flowed 
from the fingers of the blind musician. Rich in 
color, sonorous and flexible, they rose now to the 
solemnity of a hymn; now burst forth into the 
passion and pathos of a song of love. Sometimes 
could be heard the spirit of the stoimin the im- 
mensity of space, alternating with the voice of the 
wind, as it rustled quietly among the grass of the 
steppe, or blew wildly over a landscape white with 
snow. 

When he paused an outburst of plaudits rang 
through the hall. The blind musician sat, accord- 
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ing to his wont, with head slightly bent, listening 
to the unusual din. After waiting a few minutes 
he raised his hands, and in a moment the room 
was as silent as before. 

Maxim looked at the audience, then at his 
nephew, with glistening, expectant and almost 
anxious eyes. 

The old man listened with strained attention. 
He feared that these marvellous improvisations, 
flowing so freely from Petrik's soul, might be sud- 
denly quenched as on some former occasions ; that 
old memories and doubts, coming unbidden, might 
arrest his inspiration at its source, and bring the 
performance to a painful close. 

But Maxim was anxious without cause. In- 
stead of growing weaker Petrik's playing becomes 
stronger and fuller. He held his audience spell- 
bound. 

And the longer Maxim listens the more he seems 
to find in Petrik's playing something with which 
he is familiar, something which he had known 
before. 

But suddenly Maxim's heart sinks again. A 
moment's pause, and the player strikes a note of 
deepest sadness. It fills the hall as with a moan, 
and then dies away in a plaintive wail. 
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To it straightway follows a melody so sweet 
touching and pathetic, that it brings the tears to 
every eye. 

It is the cry of the blind beggars at the fair : 

" Give to the blind ones, 
Qive to the blind ones, 
For Christ His sake." 

The effect on the audience was so great that 
though, unlike Maxim, they had not heard the 
cry, and knew not the source of Petrik's inspira- 
tion, they kept silence for several minutes after he 
had finished — ^forgetting even to applaud. 

^^ He has seen the light," murmured Maxim ; 
'he has seen the light. There is no more room in 
his heart for selfish repinings ; it is too full of 
sympathy for others. He has found his work and 
his mission. He will use the divine power which 
God has given him to plead the cause of the poor 
and oppressed, and help those who are less for- 
tunate than. himself." 

As the old warrior thought this, his head sank 

on his breast. His work was done, and as the 

audience, recovering from the spell, broke into a 

very frenzy of applause, he had his reward ; he felt 

that his life had not been spent in vain. 

The blind musician had begun his career. 

11 
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PART L 

Yes, he 18 a very fine Major ; there is no doubt 
at all upon that point. Even Doreen Masters, 
after three weeks of a London season devoted 
entirely to the pursuit of pleasure, with unlimited 
opportunities for the observation of men and their 
manners, is bound to acknowledge that she has 
met with nothing quite so impressive as this second 
in command of one of our finest cavalry regiments. 
It is difficult to define in what the impressiveness 
lies — waxed moustaches, a manly figure, a certain 
air of distinction, a quiet indolence of manner, 
may be both separately and collectively sufficiently 
desirable attributes to attract attention, but they 
are not singular enough to account for the undue 
amount of interest which the presence of Major 
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Ferrison was wont to excite, whenever and where- 
ever he chose to put in an appearance. That 
fact alone was looked upon as a condescension, 
although, to do him justice, no consciousness of the 
same appeared in his manner, which, though often 
bored, was entirely free from conceit. Perhaps 
in some measure that was the secret of his success. 
He seldom talked, but his silence was effective, 
and it never occurred to people that it proceeded 
from stupidity. The keen glance of his dark, 
deep-set eyes was suggestive of depths and cap- 
abilities of no mean order, and the air of quiet 
indifference with which he repelled familiarity and 
held inquisitiveness at armVlength was perhaps 
his strongest weapon. 

Anyway, the Major kept his own counsel, and, 
by allowing curiosity to remain unsatisfied and con- 
jecture unconfirmed, excited an amount of interest 
in the large circle in which he moved, which 
might well- have been bestowed upon a worthier 
object, and which surprised sometimes even him- 
self. 

Doreen Masters meets him with the natural 
antipathy that every wholesome woman feels for 
the reputed " lady-killer," to whose charms she is 
expected to fall a victim. Her imagination has 
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invested him with six inches more of height than 
he possesses, a conceited manner and an afiected 
lisp, and the usual masher accompaniments of 
expansive shirt-front, eye-glass, and extensive 
collar, and when fact shows him to her in the 
person of a quiet, gentlemanly-looking man of 
middle height, removed from all trace of f oppish- 
nesS) her interest is gained in spite of herself. 

So far she goes with the herd, but she shows 
herself superior to it in that she allows no out- 
ward and visible sign to g^ve the slightest clue 
to her inward impressions, and assumes towards 
Major Ferrison an air of easy indifference which 
can C17 quits with his own ! It is a metaphorical 
throwing down of the glove, and the Major accepts 
the challenge. 

Indifference acts upon him like a charm; it 
piques him into putting forth his powers. Resist- 
ance is very dear to him; so few women offer him 
any, and when they do, it is mostly a clumsy pre- 
tence to be seen through at once, and broken down 
almost as soon. The number of his successes 
nauseates him, and yet the art of making them, elab- 
orately studied, has become so much a matter of 
habit as to be almost inseparable from the man 
himself. 
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Is it auy wonder that when he finds hhnself in 
the society of a girl, young, bright, attractive, and, 
above all, with an apparently genuine contempt 
for the very fact of his existence, that he should 
make use of the powers of which numberless 
triumphs have proved him to be possessed, to add 
yet another scalp to his wigwam ? 

Doreen Masters is country-born and country- 
bred, but as far removed, both in appearence and 
manner, from the inane, giggling, sentimental miss 
whom such facts present to our imagination, as she 
is superior to the usual run of faded, llaiS and 
frivolous girls with whom her stay in town brings 
her in hourly contact. She is a wholesome woman, 
active in body, strong in mind, taking with her 
everywhere an atmosphere as refreshing as a strong 
sea-breeze. Her country life has been such as to 
develop her faculties instead of dwarfing them. A 
love of books and leisure for reading, powers of 
observation and opportunities innumerable for 
cultivating them^ and the society of well-bom, 
well-bred men and women, which, as a member of 
one of the oldest county families, she has a right 
to expect and enjoy, her advantages have certainly 
been great, but much is due to the natural gracious- 
ness and innate tact which she possesses, added to 
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an easy frankness of manner which is as charming 
as it is irresistible. 

Major Ferrison's first impression of her is, that 
she is fair; she has never looked more so, perhaps, 
than on the evening that she meets him — a grace- 
ful figure robed in soft white silk and pearls, eyes 
full of intelligence and sweetness, a face whose 
delicate rose tints come and go with delightful 
variableness ; his second, that she is quite above 
the ordinary run of women; his third, that she 
possesses both spirit and independence ; his fourth 
— ^well, no, I don't think he would have cared to 
admit the fourth, even to himself, so why should I 
put it down in black and white ? I share society's 
weakness for its Major, and feel a desire to shield 
him, even at the expense of my own veracity. 

"I feel so disappointed, Doreen," says Mrs. 
Talbot Fergusson to her niece as they roll home in 
her comfortable brougham. 

" Why, aunt ? What has happened contrary to 
your wishes ? It was a very pleasant evening ; the 
music was excellent, the company select, and the 
supper first-rate ; it appears to me that so strong a 
combination of this world's goods excludes the 
possibility of disappointment ! " 

*^ Now, Doreen, that is so like you to try and 
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evade my meaning! You know that I refer to 
Major Ferrison! I thought that you would be 
sure to like him— everybody does.** 

" How do you know I don't ? Considering the 
strong prejudice against him which your account 
of his person and propensities had inspired in me, 
I was agreeably surprised to find myself talking to 
him with some feeling of interest for his mono- 
syllabic conversation, and his quiet, gentlemanly 
person ! " 

" The interest was not apparent," rejoins Mrs. 
Fergusson, "your manner was scarcely polite." 

"It is not my way to jump down people's 
throats," says Doreen, dryly, " neither is it the 
Major's. He is too old a hand to play his cards in 
that manner ; but in this instance I think that a 
woman's instinct has shown itself superior to a 
man's experience. He imagines he has taken the 
length of my foot; I know that I have the correct 
measure of his I " 

" My dear Doreen, you talk in riddles I I see 
nothing to find out in the Major. He is pleasant, 
good-looking, universally-sought-after, and ^" 

" And a most eligible partly eh, aunt ? What a 
shame, isn't it, dear ? " she adds caressingly, " to 
put into such ugly words your kind little plans for 
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my future settlement in life ! Ah, Aunt Lucy, I 
wish I could convince you that it is all no 
good ! " 

" You refer, I suppose, to that bumpkin cousin 
of yours ? " says Mrs. Fergusson, angrily. " It is 
a piece of folly on the part of your father to allow 
such an engagement ! " 

" There is none of any kind. My only bonds 
are self-imposed." 

" All the greater folly. It is not as if you had 
the excuse of never having been anywhere ! No 
girl has had greater opportunities of seeing and 
mixing with desirable men " 

" Like your Major," interrupts Doreen, with a 
scornful laugh. " Perhaps, unlike other girls, I have 
consequently learnt to distinguish the true from 
the false and am not to be taken by a gilt exterior. 
I know the ring of the true metal, and I strongly 
suspect — no, I won't be guilty of suspicions ; I'll 
reserve myself for facts, and after a time I'll tell 
you what sort of a man this Major of yours is." 

" I doubt very much," responds Mrs. Fergusson 
dolefully, "whether you'll have any more oppor- 
tunities of judging. Your manner to him was so 
excessively cool that " 

" That there is all the more reason he will want 
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to come. I heard you ask him to tea. On what 
day?" 

" Tuesday," says Mrs. Fergusson, " but he is so 
full of engagements, I doubt whether we shall see 
him." 

" I, for one, shall survive the disappointment,^' 
says Doreen, feeling fairly confident that the Major 
will put in an appearance and making, at the same 
time, a mental note of the day and her own line of 
conduct in the case of such an event. 

Mrs. Fergusson's strong point is scarcely finesse 
— her tactics are always apparent and, invariably, 
weak. Tuesday finds her in her normal state of 
indecision as to the safest manner of ensuring 
Doreen's attendance at tea-time, and she finally 
decides to betake herself to her own room on the 
plea of headache, enjoining upon her niece to let 
her know when visitors come and, in the meantime, 
to do the honors. 

But luck is against the poor lady, and an unfor- 
tunate female friend, for whom she has ever since 
shown a deliberate aversion, is the first to arrive and 
summon her from her seclusion. On the excuse of 
fetching some work Doreen leaves the room, and a 
few minutes afterwards is leisurely strolling down 
Park Lane towards Stanhope Gate. 
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She returns an hour afterwards, her hands full 
of flowers, to run against the Major in the hall, as 
he is about to take his departure. Cool, calm, 
gentlemanly and self-possessed as ever, neither in 
voice nor manner does Major Ferrison show any 
traces of the boredom he has been undergoing in an 
hour's tete-h-tete with Mrs. Fergusson, nor the 
disappointment which he had felt at the absence 
of her niece. 

The hope of seeing her had taken him to Green 
Street. The same hope had kept him there for an 
unconscionable time, and he is leaving with a sense 
of mortification and rebuff that he is annoyed with 
himself for feeling. 

Miss Masters' manner is a further mystification 
to him. It is so perfectly frank and friendly as to 
quite disabuse his mind of the idea that she has 
left to avoid him. Even that would be less wound- 
ing to his self-esteem than this absolutely amiable 
indifference, and, somehow, her words do not come 
like balm to the wounded amour propre. 

" Ah ! how do you do ? I'm so glad you came. 
My aunt said she was expecting you, and she's 
been so dull that I am sure a chat with you has 
done her good." 

For the first time in his own remembrance, or 
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anyone else's, the Major is nonplussed ; he abso- 
lutely has no answer to make. 

" What pretty flowers ! " he murmurs, looking 
at the bunch of crimson and yellow roses she carries 
in her hand. 

" Yes ; aren*t they ? " she answers, putting them 
unceremoniously to his nose to be smelt. ** They 
are for to-night's dance. Are you going ? No I 
What a pity I " and with a laughing good-bye which 
takes all weight from her words, she runs upstaii-s 
and throws the flowers, as a propitiatory oflFering, 
into the lap of her indignant and injured aunt. 

Fate, however, contrives what Mrs. Fergus- 
son's ingenuity had failed to accomplish, and the 
meetings between Doreen and Major Ferrison are 
frequent enough to raise hopes in a less sanguine 
temperament. Whether they are the result of 
accident or design is best known to the Major ; 
certain it is that they are not in any way brought 
about by the instrumentality of the young lady 
herself, whose manner still preserves the air of 
sublime indiflference that characterized it at their 
first meeting. 

But a dangerous feeling has arisen between 
these two young people. No matter how much 
they may feign indifference, they have excited in 
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one another a strangle amount of curiosity and in- 
terest. 

When, after the first week or so of their ao- 
quaintaace, her aunt laughingly asks her for her 
promised definition of the Major's character, 
Doreen is at a loss what to reply. 

" I cannot tell you," she answers, " but of this I 
am sure ; there is no happy medium in him ; he is 
either all good or all bad — ^a jolly good fellow or a 
thorough blackguard.*' 

" My dear child,** says Mrs. Fergusson, " I really 
wish you would not make use of such strong ex- 
pressions. They savor strongly of the stable, and 
are the result, I should imagine, of your associa- 
tion with horsey young men of the description 
of '' 

" Langley Gee," says a cheery voice, as the tall, 
manly figure of a young fellow of about twenty- 
four obtrudes itself in the door, which has opened, 
unnoticed by the two ladies, during the conclusion 
of the last sentence. 

" Langley ! " screeches Doreen, jumping up and 
upsetting her chair, in sudden excitement, ^Vby all 
that's wonderful ! '* 

"Langley!** repeats Mrs. Fergusson, in chill, 
dry accents, extending two fingers for the yoiing 
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man's acceptance, and in her heart echoing Sir 
Peter Teazle's sentiment^ though she cannot recon- 
cile herself to the wording of it — ^^ by all that's 
damnable ! " 

Mrs. Fergusson foresees, in this untimely arri- 
val, the overthrow of some of her pet plans, but 
that worthy lady's reckoning wants, as usual, in 
astuteness. Her passage through the world has 
taught her but little of its ways, and she is unable 
to divine that a little opposition is more likely to 
forward her undesirable object than any other form 
of treatment. 

So she accords but scanty welcome to this young 
man marplot, a fact which does not seem to cause 
him any discomfiture, since the only welcome that 
he cares to receive is shining up at him from 
Doreen's speaking eyes, as she silently contem- 
plates the manly, sunburnt face, the honest blue 
eyes and wide characteristic mouth of her lover. 

Her lover, undoubtedly, but one to whom she 
has not given the right to call himself so, whose 
rights she would not acknowledge, even to herself. 
And yet, free as she declares herself to be, and, 
indeed, is, those self-imposed bonds she knows are 
more binding than ring and book and parson could 
have made them. 
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For the present she is her own mistress ; deterr 

« 

mined, unfettered, to take her fill of pleasure and 
enjoyment Langley forms a very substantial fig- 
ure in her background, and secure in that fact she 
does not feel that she wishes him to fill a nipre 
prominent part in her landscape^ 

As to the future, she cannot imagine it without 
him, and when she dreams of the inevitable 
" settling down " to which we must all, sooner or 
later, come, she realizes that he is indkpensable. 

^' What brings you to town?" she asks pres- 
ently. 

^^ Important business," he answers, smiling. 

" Fiddle-dee-dee," is her rejoinder. 

^^ It is the first time that I have heard you admit 
your non-importance. I have come to look after 
you." 

"Very kind of you," she remarks, "but it is 
quite unnecessary. I am in very good hands, am 
I not. Aunt Lucy ? " 

"Mr. Gee does not appear to think so," says 
that matron with acidity* 

" The very best — next to my own," he replies 
imperturbably. " Who's the latest mash, Doreen ? " 

"Major Ferrison ! " announces the butler, throw- 
ing open the door, and Langley's "talk of the 
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devil," is- peremptorily suppressed bj frowns from 
the two ladies as that irresistible person makes his 

■ 

entrance* ' 

The twi>^men are introduced, and conceive a 
mutual didike on the spot. The Major's takes the 
usual form of all his emotions — calm indifference ; 
Langley, toss self-possessed, more youthful and 
more inflamtnable, puts on a sulky appearance and 
glares at the intruder, thereby placing himself at a 
considerable disadvantage. Doreen notices the 
expression df quiet contempt depicted on the elder 
man*s face; and it annoys her. She feels that 

» 1 • 

Langley, by this schoolboy display of a most un- 
founded and unreasonjible dislike, is comparing 
very unfavonibly with Major Ferrison, and in 
order to m^ke him aware of her displeasure she 
ignores him altogether and turns her undivided 
attention to the latter, thereby adding fuel to the 
flames. ■'•'-.' 

"I have brought you a few flowers," sayij the 
Major, addrfessiiig himself to Doreen, uncovering 
the blue paper parcel he has with him and dis- 
covering an exquisite spray of yellow roses. 

"Confounded impudence ! " mumbles Langley, 
in an indistinct undertone, but her quick ears 
oatch the words and she annihilates him with a look. 
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" Thank you so, much," she answers, turning 
to the Major with her sweetest smile. " I shall 
wear them at to-night's dance. Will you be 
there ? " she continues, in a voice of such interest 
that he drops his eyeglass, and for one moment is 
so thrown off his guard as to be almost betrayed 
into some expression of feeling. The spasm 
though is but momentary and the Major is himself 
again. 

Langley waxes furious from the recesses of his 
arm-chair. He calls his cousin by her Christian 
name in a marked and pompous manner and quite 
unnecessarily frequently, and assumes a proprie- 
torial air towards her which she strongly resents, 
and which is about the worst policy he could possibly 
have adopted. The Major votes him mentally a 
cub, but preserves a perfectly polite exterior to- 
wards him. He can afford to be generous, since 
unaccountably the young man's presence has been 
the means of an increased goodwill towards him 
on the part of Miss Masters. He feels that Mr. 
Gee has compared, both physically and morally, 
unfavorably with himself, and as he walks away 
from the house he pulls his long moustache with a 
caressing gesture that shows that he is by no means 

displeased with his visit and its results. 

12 
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Mrs. Fergusson too recovera her equanimity, 
and finding that Mr. Gee is more likely to insure 
the Major's chance of success than to act as a foil 
to him in any way, she displays an amount of 
cordiality towards that young man which is to 
him as unaccountable as it is unexpected. 

Doreen is vexed, and she shows it, and since 
Langley Gee's world is centered in the smiles of 
that imperious young woman, he betakes himself 
to his club in a frame of mind the reverse of the 
Major's, cursing loudly at cavaliy officers in general, 
and more particularly at his own folly in losing his 
temper and making such an egregious ass of him- 
self. 

A few hours later, as the Major is lolling against 
the wall in a crowded ball-room, his face wearing 
its usual expression of boredom and ennuij and his 
mind occupied with speculations as to where Miss 
Masters may or may not be, the sound of a bright 
laugh near him rouses him from his reverie and 
solves the problem. 

"The Tenth don't dance, I see," says Doreen, 
affecting a society drawl and smiling at him as she 
passes by on the arm of her partner. 

" No, not unless you will give me one," he an- 
swers quietly, and then producing his programme, 
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a long record of unfulfilled engagements, he asks 
her for the twelfth. 

" Can't give you anything," she says, shaking 
her head, *' before the first extra." 

** Wouldn't it be possible to manage one before 
then ? " he inquires meaningly. 

** It might, but when I make engagements I keep 
them," with a return to her old insouciante man- 
ner. " Perhaps," hesitatingly, " Bobby Armstrong 
would let me ofE — ^but no — Bobby is young and 
can't dance a little bit, and on that account would 
feel the slight all the more ; so he shall have his 
dance, if he wants it, and you shall have the first 
extra — or nothing," she adds, but the words are so 
pleasantly said, that it takes all rudeness from them. 

The Major accepts the inevitable and she moves 
on. He is undergoing an entirely new course of 
treatment at the hands of this strange girl, but she 
charms him, in spite of himself, and he flatters 
himself, somehow, that under all her nonchalance 
he has excited her interest, if nothing more. 

Anyway, he finds pleasure in the thought that 
she wears his flowers, and he acknowledges, as he 
watches her movements, that they could not have 
graced a loveUer form or reposed on a fairer bosom. 
There is something about her so different to the 
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ordinary run of women, so frank and independent, 
so friendly and yet so distant. She talks with 
animation and yet not for effect ; and she seems 
quite unconscious of her own chai-ms, and uses 
none of the little coquettish airs and mincing 
manners with which many women try to secure 
the admiration of the other sex. Major Ferrison 
feels that to win her regard is much ; she is what 
he would call " un peu difficile^^^ and that her love, 
to the man who wanted it, would be a treasure 
beyond price. He is not sure that he does want 
it, he would scarcely know what to do with it, 
were it bestowed on him, for portionless girls, 
however charming, are things which he must 
eschew; but his ruling passion is too strongly 
developed to be resisted, and he experiences an 
unconquerable desire to make her independent 
spirit subservient to his own ; to see the lovelight 
well up into those expressive eyes and to feel that, 
the depth of feeling of which he rightly judges 
her capable has been called into existence by him 
and for him alone. 

But although his desires are somewhat wide of 
fulfilment, and although Doreen is entirely igno- 
rant of the nature of them, she feels that she is not 
entirely free from the Major's influence. He pes- 
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sesses an attraction for her which she is at a loss 
to account for, and which is almost magnetic in its 
nature, for there is nothing in his person or char- 
acter calculated to give rise to it. He puzzles and 
perplexes her more and more at each successive 
meeting ; he is an enigma which she cannot solve. 
She thinks him shallow, and the next moment the 
earnest look of his deep-set eyes gives the lie to her 
thoughts ; she deems him conceited, but she can- 
not prove it by one single act or speech ; she calls 
him a flirt, and yet neither in his conduct to her* 
self or to other women are there any indications of 
the fact. 

^ What can it matter?" she argues to herself, 
annoyed that she allows it to enter into her 
thoughts at all, " what is the man to me ? " and 
yet she finds herself revolving the same question 
over and over again in her mind, with irritating 
persistency. 

" Never saw such a cool fish," is Bobby Arm- 
strong's comment. 

"What sort of a man is he?" asks Doreen, 
with affected indifference. 

"Amongst men he is looked upon as a very 
good sort of fellow, but with women he's the 
very devil — beg your pardon — ^Miss Masters — 
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awfully sorry — ^what I meant to say is — if I were a 
woman I should keep clear of him." 

'* Thanks, I am not in need of your advice," 
said Doreen coolly ; " I don't think the Major will 
number me amongst lus victims." 

" No, I should think not," says Bobby warmly, 
" you're too jolly independent ; and yet, do you 
know, Miss Masters, I've heard other women say 
the same thing, and a short time afterwards 
they've been more hopelessly mashed over him 
than any of his other admii*ers, due, probably, to 
the fact that he has taken more ti*ouble to make 
them so. Excuse my resorting to Scripture, Miss 
Doreen, but IVe seen a good deal of this sort of 
thing in my time," continues Bobby with an air of 
experience and authority that sits curiously on his 
undeveloped frame, *^ * and he that thinketh he 
standeth, let him take heed lest he fall,* " he con- 
cludes in a mysterious whisper as the opening strains 
of the first extra make themselves heard, and the 
Major advances and claims his partner. 

" Why do you come to a ball if you don't care 
to dance?" asks Doreen. 

"Dancing was not the object with which I 
oame," he answers* 

** What was, then ? " He doesn't respond this 
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time, but he looks at Miss Masters, and the look 
is sufficiently expressive to make her feel almost 
embarrassed. 

** You have been devoting yourself very assid- 
uously to my aunt," Doreea goes on, " I am sure 
she will feel highly flattered, considering the many 
envious looks the fact has extracted from younger 
and fairer women.'' 

*^ I had an object to gain — ^and to get into your 
aunt's good graces was the nearest means to my 
end." 

** Candid, at least," says his partner, " but per- 
haps it would be wiser to keep the fact to yourself. 
Am I to be permitted to know what the object 
is ? I might be able to assist you in the further- 
ance of it." 

**You could, very materially. I want your 
aunt to promise to bring you to Henley on the 
Cup day — a party of us are going — ^in a launch ; 
and the whole thing is organized by me and for 
your enjoyment." 

" It is very good of you — ^but ^" 

** Now, why raise any objection ? What is there 
to prevent ? " 

"The fact," answers Doreen, "that I have 
promised to be home for my cousin's birthday, 
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which falls on the same date. I cannot disappoint 
him ; you heard him say that there was to be a 
dinner and so on, in honor of the occasion I " 

"So Mr. Gee is your cousin I Well, I can 
hardly expect my poor wishes to haye weight by 
the side of lus superior claims," with emphasis. 
"I can only put in a plea for myself," he con- 
tinues, " on the ground that I have planned this 
picnic solely and entirely in the hope that you 
might be induced to go, and that if you don't I 
shall be woefully disappointed ! By-the-bye, will 
you let me say how nice a young fellow I thought 
your cousin ; how much I should like to know him 
better ! " 

Doreen turns and looks at the Major. There is 
apparently no sarcasm intended, no arriire pensSe ; 
he is speaking in all good faith. She feels she has 
never liked him so well before. His influence is 
beginning to assert itself over her, the subtle fas- 
cination of his quiet, impressive manner, which 
conveys so much meaning and gives no offence. 
Never by word has he hinted that he cares for her, 
and yet his thought for her, the way in which he 
seeks her society and surrounds her with those 
petiU soins which to a woman are so dear, because 
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indicative of affection, all tend to prove that at 
least he is not indifferent to her. 

The Major certainly has realized that at times 
silence is not only effective — but golden. If speech 
were necessary to the accomplishment of some of 
his designs, it might lead in Hiany instances to 
complications of a disagreeable nature, which he 
does not wish to incur. As it is, his method — 
successful as most methods are whose strong point 
is subtlety, suggestive of reserved force — ^gains him 
his end and commits him to nothing. 

As Doreen wishes him good-night on this par- 
ticular evening, she makes up her mind that, if 
matters can be so arranged with her cousin Lang- 
ley, she will try and remain for the Henley picnic. 
In addition to the fact that it is a sight she has 
never before witnessed, is a genuine desire to 
gratify Major Ferrison*s wish to give her pleasure. 
He is so totally different to what she at first 
imagined him to be, that she feels as if she owed 
him some reparation for the wrong which, mentally, 
she has done him, and the instinctive aversion with 
which she prepared to meet him gives place to a 
feeling that has something of tenderness in it. 

Not that I mean for one minute to insinuate 
that Doreen is in danger of fulfilling Bobby Arm- 
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strong's prophecy and becoming one of the Major's 
victims. 

Her love for her cousin Langley is a feeling in- 
extricably interwoven with her whole life ; he is 
associated with all her past, her future is indis- 
soluble fiom him^-and she would not have had it 
otherwise, but the very sui*ety of her affection 
makes her allow herself greater license and a longer 
tether than most women under similar circum- 
stances might do — ^because she thinks that for her 
there is no danger in doing so. 

^^ No matter what you do — so long as your heart's 
true," she says laughingly one day to Langley, in 
answer to a feeble objection he has made to the 
daily increasing intercourse between the Major and 
herself; and her cousin, accustomed to be over- 
ruled by her in all things, smiles a grim assent, and 
takes refuge in silence. 

But his visit to town is a disappointment to him ; 
he feels himself to be in the way, and Doreen, to 
some extent, shares the feeling. 

Tact is a quality absolutely wanting in Mr. Gee's 
composition ; he is so entirely honest that he under- 
stands none but plain words and plain dealings, 
and, desiring nothing better than to spend his days 
in the society of Miss Masters, he is unable to 
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realize that there may be moments when his ab- 
sence would be a relief. 

He follows her with a pertinacity that becomes 
positively annoying. Even in her shopping expe- 
ditions she is not exempt from his zealous guardian- 
ship, and he will sit by whilst ribbons and laces are 
being discussed, looking hopelessly bored but re- 
signed, until Doreen becomes almost irritated by 
his presence. 

" Langley," she says to him one day, " I think 
you had better go home I '' 

" Why ? " he asks. ** Are you tired of me ? " 

"No, not exactly, but I think I should en- 
joy myself better if you were not here. I know 
that you hate all this kind of going about, and to 
see you looking hopelessly bored acts as a kind of 
wet blanket on my spirits. Besides, I can see that 
your presence is a source of great annoyance to xny 
aunt." 

" Yes — old cat 1 *' murmurs Langley, irrever- 
ently, " because it stands in the way of other views 
she may entertain for you 1 " 

" What do you mean ? " asks Doreen quickly. 

" Why, Major Ferrison, of course," he replies. 
" It's as plain as a pikestaff ; the man follows you 
about everywhere, pays you no end of attentions 
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and is hoplessly mashed ! He's one of your society 
humbugs. IVe seen lots of the same sort.'' 

"Then I am sorry I have not," says Doreen, 
roused to indignation by the apparent injustice of 
Langley's speech. ^I like Major Ferrison, and, 
what's more, I intend to go on doing so, and I 
think it very bad taste on your part to abuse 
him. He has done nothing to you ; on the con- 
trary he has spoken of you in a manner which you 
don't deserve, and which makes you compare very 
unfavorably with him after your ill-natured re- 
marks about him. He has been consistently kind 
and attentive to my aunt and myself, and has never 
said one word to me that " 

*'No;by Jove 1 " interrupts Langley. "If he 
had I would have taught him a lesson." 

" Why you f " she asks coolly. 

** Because — ^because I am your- " 

" Cousin," puts in Doreen, " that is all. Surely 
the relationship is scarcely near enough to warrant 
such interference on your part." 

" No ; that is not all," replies Langley hotly ; 
** you are my promised wife." 

" I am nothing of the kind," she answers em- 
phatically. " Please let there be no misunder- 
standing between us on this point. What may 
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happen in the future, I cannot tell ; for the pres- 
ent I am free and intend to remain so." 

" Then I have nothing more to say," he rejoins' 
quietly, but the pained expression of his face dis^ 
arms her and her ill temper melts at sight of it. 
She goes to him and puts her arms round his neck 
with a caressing gesture that would mollify the 
hardest heart and completely overcomes the anger 
of the man who loves her better than his life. 

^^ Why do you make me say things that are 
horrid, and that I do not mean ? " she asks pres- 
ently. " I think your prejudice against Major 
Ferrison is unfounded, and surely your nature is 
too large a one to be influenced by idle suppositions. 
Besides, Langley, if you cannot trust me, then you 
ought not to marry me. Surely affection that will 
not bear a test is worth but little, and if you think 
that I am in danger of caring for another man 
more than yourself, then, in God's name, do not 
try to avert it, but let you and me discover our 
mistake before it is irretrievable." 

" It's not that I do not trust you, Doreen, but I 
know how hard it is for the strongest natures to 
resist the influence of a man like Major Ferrison, 
possessed of great powers of fascination and using 
them unscrupulously, but with such consummate 
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tact and skill that the fact isn't apparent, even to 
oneself. It is like taking an insidious poison, that 
creeps into your veins and undermines and saps 
your whole life and strength before you are almost 
aware of its existence, but the final result of which 
is as sudden as it is fatal. I want to protect you." 

"Your love does that more than your presence," 
she interrupts, "Men never understand that 
women so love their liberty that the mere sugges- 
tion of fetters, even be they golden, is galling to 
them. ^ Let them alone, and they'll come home,' *' 
she adds laughingly, " and so will I, but let me 
have my run now. I can't bear to be always fol- 
lowed and watched. It makes me feel like a 
prisoner, and, although you are the dearest of 
jailers, for the time being I prefer my freedom." 

And so Langley Gee has no alternative but to 
take his departure. 

Mrs. Fergusson has some difficulty in suppress- 
ing the satisfaction she feek under the circum- 
stances, but Doreen, when it comes to bidding 
her cousin good-bye, with the inconsistency of a 
woman, feels a strange reluctance to part with him. 

" It's only for so short a time, barely a fort- 
night," she says as they stand on the platform to- 
getheFf interchanging a few last words. 
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" You will be home for my birthday, Doreen ? 
I shall count upon that" 

" And I will not disappoint you," she answers. 
** By-the-bye, how does the little mare get on ? " 

" Oh, very well. She requires a good deal of 
management, but by the time you come home I 
shall have got her into fairly good training. She 
has a bad habit of refusing, but a little patience 
and a little more confidence in herself will soon 
overcome it. Doreen, are you sure you do not 
mind giving up this Henley picnic ? " 

" No— o," she says, but the answer isn't alto- 
gether satisfactory to Langley, and, noticing the 
fact, she hastens to remedy it. ^* I would much 
rather give it up than be absent on your birthday," 
she adds, ^^ so there's an end of the matter," and 
although the assurance from her sends him away 
with a glad look on his young face, mentally he is 
still somewhat perturbed on the subject. But 
when Doreen told him that his love would prove 
a greater safeguard to her than his presence, she 
spoke nothing less than the truth. When he is 
not there to exact her loyalty and affection she 
feels far more ready to give it to him. 

Doreen is a sweet woman and a true, but she is 
not exempt from many of the failings of her sex. 
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She is inclined to be wilful and imperious some* 
what> and she has a largely developed vein of that 
attribute of all bad women and most good ones — 
coquetry. She would be horrified if anyone sug- 
gested that she was flirting with Major Ferrison ; 
she does not wish that their intimacy should ad- 
vance any further than it has already done, but 
she cannot help but be flattered by the exclusive 
attention of a man whose attitude towards creation 
in general appears to be one of sublime indiffer- 
ence, and in whom, now that she thinks she knows 
him, she has discovered many sterling qualities 
that are unsuspected by those who have not been 
allowed the insight into his character, which he 
has permitted her to gain. 

" How lie could care ! " she reflects (to herself), 
as she thinks of the earnest expression of his keen 
eyes, which seem to see and reveal all things, and 
a little thrill of gmtified vanity passes through her 
when she thinks that perhaps he can and does, 
followed afterwards by a feeling of remorse at her 
own thoughts and the unconscious infidelity of 
them towards her cousin. 

But when, after one of these phases, she meets 
the Major, he completely disarms her and makes 
Ver resolves melt into thin air by showing her that 
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they are totally unnecessary, with the result that 
she reproaches herself for her want of understand- 
ing, and feels renewed confidence in him. 

That elaborate personage has not studied women 
and their ways for so long without haying arrived 
at some knowledge of the inner workings of their 
minds, as expressed by the variations of their 
moods, and by always waiting to ascertain the 
latter, he is able to take his cue from them, and 
knows exactly the right line of conduct to pursue, 
in order to attain the desired result. 

The principal object which the Major has at 
preseht in view is to persuade Miss Masters to 
stay for the Henley picnic, his desire that she 
should remain probably being heightened by her 
determined refusal to do so. 

He does not combat her determination with 
arguments and persistent entreaties; he accepts 
her fiat with an air of resigned disappointment 
that does more than anything else could do to 
shake her in her resolve, and she finds herself 
constantly wishing that it were possible to gratify 
his wishes without breaking her word to her 
cousin. 

Mrs. Fergusson's entreaties are more demonstra- 
tive, though less effectual, but they add some 
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weight in the scale, and are so impoi-tunate that 
Doreen would sometimes be glad to silence them 
with consent. 

When the means, however, for doing so are pro- 
vided in the most unexpected manner, she hesi- 
tates to make use of them. 

It is two days before the eventful picnic, and 
the eve of Doreen's departure from town. Mrs. 
Fergusson has invited two guests to dinner — Major 
Ferrisou and another, and whilst the gentlemen 
are sipping their wine downstairs, the ladies are 
sitting out on the balcony, enjoying the scent of 
the flowers with which it is crowded, and the 
coolness of the evening air after an oppressively 
hot June day. 

The far-off sound of ever-rolling wheels mingles 
at times with the sharp shriek of a passing train, 
and the occasional music of a nearer street-organ 
struggling feebly to be heard above the noise and 
din, and tell of active, stirring life, the life of the 
pleasure-seeking, and the busy, work-a-day world. 

Doreen listens, and finds pleasure in the various 
sounds, which are sufficiently distant not to be dis- 
agreeable, and blend into an almost harmonious 
roar. She sighs when she thinks that to-morrow 
will see her beyond the reach of it all ; she feels so 
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in sympathy with this hurrying, eager crowd of 
human life, pressing ever onwards towards some 
goal, which the sad majority seldom reach. She 
likes the rush, the excitement of her London life, 
and feels that after it there will be a certain tame* 
ness in a return to her home pursuits and country 
surroundings. 

" Is that all she regrets ? " her own mind, that 
rigorous, insatiable self-accuser asks, but she puts 
the question impatiently from her, and lisiiig from 
her chair, refusing as it were to enter into any 
analyzation of her regrets, she confronts a maid 
with a letter in her hand. 

"From Langley," she says, in answer to her 
aunt's questioning glance, and smiling at the shrug 
of disapproval with which the old lady resettles 
herself for a quiet doze. 

She is awakened out of it somewhat rudely by 
an exclamation from her niece. 

" Listen to this," she says, and goes on to read : 

" * I have reproached myself ever since I left for 
my selfish insistence that you should return for my 
birthday. That to have you here must be a joy to 
me, you cannot doubt ; but at the same time I 
wish you to follow entirely your own wishes in the 
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matter. As you say, you have never yet had an 
opportunity of going to Henley, and it is a thing 
that everyone should see, and although I shall miss 
you sorely from the feast, believe me that in pleas- 
ing yourself you will please me.* '* 

^^ Dear, unselfish old fellow,'^ says Doreen, kiss- 
ing the letter with enthusiasm ; ^' he shall lose 
nothing by his generosity. If I had wavered 
before, this letter has quite decided me. I would 
not disappoint him for the world " 

" What nonsense you are talking, Doreen,*' says 
her aunt, quite awake by this time. " It's all very 
right and proper of Langley, but only what he 
ought to have said from the beginning. Of course 
you will stay ; you will have plenty of oppor- 
tunities of gracing his birthday feasts in the future, 
probably more than you will care about, since you 
intend to make such a fool of yourself, but you 
will not have many more chances of going to 
Henley, or indeed any civilized form of entertain- 
ment, it appears to me, after you have once buried 
yourself in the country with that young man. Of 
course I do not expect my wishes to have any 
weight," continues Mrs. Fergusson, lapsing into an 
injured and tearful tone, ^^ or I would ask you as a 
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favor to myself to stay. Major Ferrison " — ^as he 
enters the room—" do come out here and persuade 
this silly girl to listen to reason ! ** And as, in 
answer to her summons, he steps out on to the 
balcony, she goes inside in quest of her other guest, 
and leaves him alone with Doreen. 

Doreen is prepared to be obstinate ; coercion, 
whether gentle or otherwise, always raises a spirit 
of resistance in her, and she resolves to combat all 
the Major's arguments with determination. 

She is somewhat nonplussed when he forbears to 
use any. After a short account of the substance 
of her letter and her intentions with regard to it, 
he merely says : 

" You must do as you think right. After all 
perhaps it is best." 

" Why best ? '* she asks, quickly ; womanlike, 
ready to quarrel with his acquiescence. "How 
can it matter much either way ? " 

"To you, perhaps not," he answers. "But to 

me However, I quite understand your feeling 

in the matter, and I don't for one minute pretend 
to dispute Mr. Gee's right to your society. I 
should be even more exacting were I in his place," 
and the Major finishes with something very like 
a sigh, and as he leans on the balcony the light 
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from a street lamp, faUing partially on his &ce, 
shows it to be sad, almost careworn, in expression. 
A feeling, something like pity, has arisen *in 
Doreen's breast for Major Ferrison — so tender a 
sentiment in the heart of a true woman that it is 
almost akin to love. Does he care for her ? Cau 
she doubt it ? Although he has never transgressed 
bj word of mouth or deed, is there not a language 
more potent still which conveys to her the fact in 
every look and action ? And to-morrow she is 
leaving him, perhaps for always ; leaving him to 
loneliness and probable suffering. She is per- 
plexed and bewildered, already she finds herself 
wavering. Langley himself has told her to do as 
she likes, and yet — and yet 

" You are wrong in thinking that I do not want 
to stay," she says, after a pause spent in perplexing 
indecision. " I do, very much. I would give a 
great deal, but " 

" That terrible * but ' again,'* puts in Major Fer- 
rison. 

" You do not understand," she interrupts. 

" I do," he answers, ** better than you think,** 
and she feels somehow that he does, for there is a 
mysterious sympathy about him which she has 
always been quick to recognize, " and I will not 
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attempt to influence you, except by urging one 
small plea for myself, on the ground that since 
Mr. Gee does not object, out of the wealth of 
years that will be his, it is not much to ask for the 
loan of your society for one short day." 

Doreen feels the Major's influence beginning to 
assert itself over her ; she is always more or less 
conscious of it — a subtle influence that seems to 
deprive her of will and power of reasoning rightly, 
that in this present instance makes all her objections, 
substantial as she knows them to be, appear weak 
and foolish, even to herself. What devil is it that 
suddenly enters into her, making her turn towards 
him, her upturned face dangerously near to his, 
her star-like eyes and voice full of the tenderness 
which every woman feels towards the man whom 
she thinks she has wronged, whom she believes to 
be suffering, and through his love for her, and 
says: 

"Would you care very much if I stayed or 
went ? " 

The Major is a very good actor, but even he is 
surprised at times into something like genuineness. 
He likes this woman more than he can say ; not 
better than himself, but sufficiently to regret that, 
socially and pecuniarily, she should not be alto- 
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gether suitable to him as a wife, and now, under 
the influence of the hour, her bewitching presence 
and her softened mood, it is all he can do to re- 
strain himself from demonstrating his feelings in a 
manner which would effectually have ruined him 
in her eyes. 

" Care ? If I could tell you how much I *' he 
answers, in a tone full of meaning, and then, as if 
afraid of what he has said, and its effect upon her, 
he abruptly re-enters the drawing-room and leaves 
Doreen standing alone. But his looks, his words, 
his tone, have done their work, and the following 
morning a letter is winging its way to Langley 
Gee, telling him that Doreen has made up her 
mind to stay for the Henley picnic* 
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PABT IL 

Wheit the morning dawns it is with a strange 
feeling of discontent that Doreen dresses herself for 
the Henley picnic. The day has fulfilled its part 
munificently and has left nothing to be desired in 
the shape of weather, but bright days do not make 
bright minds, no matter how much they may con- 
tribute to the conditions of enjoyment. True joy 
comes from within, and it is from this source that 
Doreen is conscious that failure comes; she has 
purchased her pleasure at the expense of another 
person's, and, behold ! it is gone in the gaining I 

Self-satisfaction, that mainspring of content, is 
denied her, and pleasurable circumstances are 
insufiScient to atone for the want of it. 

Even towards the person of the Major she is con- 
scious of a certain revulsion of feeling, regarding 
him as she does as the primary cause of her self- 
dissatisfaction. Women, never too reasonable in 
any of the functions of life, are absolutely wanting 
in any quality of the kind where their personal 
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emotions are concerned. They love without reason 
and thej dislike on equally insufficient grounds, 
and neither time nor circumstance are necessary to 
the development of either sentiment in their illogical 
minds, and Doreen is no exception to the rule. 
And so it comes to pass that the day, which in 
anticipation has been thronged with delight, is en- 
tered upon with listlessness, and overshadowed 
with regret. 

Langley's birthday I It is the first he has spent 
without her I It shall be the last — is the resolve 
she makes! 

But Doreen is young and healthy, and strongly 
as these feelings hold her, they are bound to yield 
in some measure to surrounding influences, of 
which the Major's is scarcely the least prominent. 
His marvellous tact again stands him in good stead, 
and as a host he exerts himself so genuinely to 
make things pleasant that Doreen feels that some- 
thing is due to him in that character, and rouses 
herself to contribute what small personal share she 
can to the success of the day. 

The other guests are very much like the ordinary 
run of people, although to the jaundiced eye with 
which she views them they appear vastly uninter- 
p' * Pretty, fashionable girls, good-looking, 
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gentlemanly men, with just a sufficient sprinkling 
of severe matrons and languishing spinsters to act 
as a foil to these others, and give leaven to the 
lump. 

The comic element is supplied — unintentionally, 
it must be owned — by a doctor, who, unaccustomed 
to river entertainments and ways generally, has put 
in an appearance in a top hat, and suffering, in 
consequence, a temporary ostracism, has felt a 
strong desire to assume the position of a pursued 
ostrich. This consolation being, however, denied 
him, he seeks partial concealment in the skirts of 
the Hon. Miss Tatterton. Miss Tatterton is fat 
and forty, with dyed ringlets and a complexion so 
thickly covered with powder and paint that, as an 
irrepressible youth remarks, " the epidermis could 
be reached with nothing less than a harrow." To 
the unprejudiced eye Miss Tatterton would appear 
what she is — unmitigatedly vulgar — ^but as the 
daughter of a long line of barons, her gaudy attire, 
her yellow silk gloves, the waving poppies on her 
bonnet, and the profuse display of sapphires and 
diamonds at all points of her person, are tolerated 
as an allowable eccentricity on the part of greatness. 

" What a pity she can't pin her pedigree on to 
her back! It might avoid some awkward mis- 
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takes I " whispers Bobby Armstrong to Doreeiu 

Bobby is there, with a sprinkling of the Jeuneise 
dorSe^ youthful, genuine Bobby, whom she welcomes 
with an almost undue cordiality, so inflating, there- 
by, that young gentleman's self-importance that 
a repetition of the frog and bull episode seems 
imminent. 

But he attaches himself to her, consequently, 
with a persistence for which she is grateful, avoid- 
ing as it does any tSte-^l-tSte with the Major. 

She is ill at ease when with him ; there is a con- 
sciousness of strained relations, and a gulf of which 

he cannot possibly divine the cause, originating as 
it does in her own mind, and of which she fears he 
may demand some explanation. 

Major Ferrison has noticed that Miss Masters is 
not in what he would call " good form," but the 
fact does not displease him. Depression is invari- 
ably one of the phases through which his victims 
are destined to pass, and generally when their piti- 
able condition has become aware to themselves. 
He cannot doubt the bend of Miss Masters' mind 
towards himself; her presence at the picnic is 
sufficient proof of his influence over her, and 
were he given to indulge in any but well-regulated 
emotions, he would be sensible of a feeling of 
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elation, mingled with expectations of a very 
sanguine nature. 

" Oh I I*m so hungry 1 '* exclaims a pretty girl 
in blue, whose slender proportions are not sugges- 
tive of the capacity which after-events prove her 
to possess, looking with longing eyes at a basket 
of fruit which is being offered for sale. 

" Poor Williams 1 " whispers Bobbie to Doreen, 
as the young fellow who is acting as her cavaliere 
servente produces five shillings, the price demanded 
for the peaches on which the object of his admi- 
ration is already feasting in anticipation, ^^ he'll pay 
dearly for his whistle if he has to satisfy the crav- 
ings of Miss Munroe's inner man during the day.** 

Williams is a City clerk, one of the well-look- 
ing, dancing species, who goes everywhere on 
nothing. His arithmetical mind has made a hasly 
calculation — with that silver crown has departed 
his last hope of cigarettes for the remainder of the 
week, and, too youthful for dissimulation, a shade 
falls across his boyish countenance and somewhat 
modifies his spirits for the rest of the day. 

" Isn't it all pretty ? " says Doreen, charmed 
with a scene to which novelty lends a double 
attraction. Indeed it would be difficult to imagine 
any thing more bright, more vivacious* 
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stimulated to the exclusion of all other forms of 
comfort. 

A piteous inquiry on the part of Miss Munroe : 
" When are we to have lunch ? I'm starving 1 '* 
although received with a general laugh, entitles 
her to the gratitude of the entire community, 
who feel that they have spoken with one voice, and 
an almost immediate descent to lunch is the grati- 
fying result. 

The meal, which commences in solemn silence 
ends in something like polite uproar. Its effect is 
Pentecostal on the majority, whose tongues are 
unloosed with miraculous swiftness. 

The doctor, temporarily relieved of his hat, 
blossoms into unexpected jocularity; the faces 
of matrons grow unbecomingly red under the 
combined influence of sun and champagne ; Miss 
Tatterton's poppies have an increased inclination 
to vibrate, noticeably in the direction of the doctor. 
There is much laughter when a missing jug of 
" cup" is found under the seat of an old gentle- 
man of strong teetotal principles, " non-bigoted," 
as Mr. Armstrong suggests, but the utterance of 
" Edward'*' from his better half at the other end of 
the table (she generally calls him Ted), in tones 
of solemn and prophetic meaning, warned the 
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followed by the adjournment to the deck of almost 
the entire party. 

Doreen's last glimpse into the saloon shows her 
the figures of Miss Tatterton and Dr. Jolly, shak- 
ing hands across the table with an enthusiasm 
which owes its origin to the excellence of the 
wine. 

Major Ferrison, who has hitherto allowed his 
duties as host to monopolize him, now feels that 
the time has come when he may devote himself 
somewhat to his own enjoyment, and as the means 
to secure the end asks Doreen to come with him 
for a row. She is glad to acquiesce, since to do so 
insures a temporary escape from the uncongenial 
society and somewhat forced hilarity of the launch. 

She is always conscious of a certain amount of 
restf ulness and repose in the society of Major Fer- 
rison ; his power of adapting himself to the mood 
of his companion is one of his most valuable quali- 
fications. 

They set out, and for a time so complete a 

silence is maintained between them that Doreen 

falls into a reverie, to which the rhythmical splash 

of the oars forms a pleasant accompaniment, and 

rouses from it to find that Cup Island is past, 

Henley and its gay crowd have, for the time, ceased 

14 
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to be, and that she and her companion are en joying 
an absolute solitude d deux. 

The Major proposes that they shall rest for a 
while, and Doreen assents ; the boat is tied to the 
trunk of a tree whose leaves afford a charming 
shelter from the glare of the sun, and she settles 
herself down into her seat, idly throwing the steer- 
ing ropes from her, and experiences a sensation of 
relief at the change of scene and circumstance. 
The heat and noise and excitement of the day 
have tired and bewildered her; there is a delight- 
ful sense of rest, both mental and physical, in the 
complete silence, only broken by the occasional 
chirp of bird or insect, or the gentle splash of some 
small fish, whose gambols leave their trace upon 
the writer's surface, in an ever- widening circle ; 
above and around her are trees, the branches of 
some forming a network over her head, through 
which the sun glints here and there, whilst others, 
bending over the water, dip their graceful boughs 
into its cool depths. 

The figure of the Major, laid at full length in 

the boat, with his arms thrown above his head, is 

not the least pleasant point in the picture. His 

air is one of easy abandon, the white flannels show 

> advantage his manly, well-knit frame, and 
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the dark eyes that glow from under the straw hat 
which is tilted over his brow rest upon Doreen's 
face with an earnestness that makes her almost 
uncomfortable, so intense is their gaze. 

He is certainly not as unconscious as Miss 
Masters of how pretty a picture she forms, as she 
leans over the boat's side, letting one white hand 
dabble in the cool water, and with the other im- 
perfectly shading her face from the small rays of 
sunlight that pierce through the leaves and rest so 
lovingly on her bright hair. 

The constraint that has existed between them 
during the day disappears in this congenial soli- 
tude ; their surroundings bring them more en 
rapport J and, though little is said, the same is felt 
by them both. 

Major Ferrison certainly deals in effective 
silences, but he never condescends to be foolish. 
His remarks, when made, are mostly to the point, 
and on this occasion, when he feels that Doreen 
has overcome the temporary revulsion of feeling 
towards him, of which some mental chimera on 
her part has been the cause, he breaks into a talk, 
which in so little voluble a person is a perfect flow 
of eloquence. 

Doreen is interested in spite of herself. Tales 
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of towD and camp life, accounts of skinnishes, 
even of one or two actions which form part of 
Major Ferrison*s military experiences, have a charm 
for her beyond their novelty, for Doreen's sym- 
pathies are quickly enlisted on the side of courage 
and trust, and through the Major's efforts to depre- 
ciate himself, she gathers the fact that he has not 
fiftiled either in one or the other. 

The undoubted influence which he possesses 
over her assumes dangerous proportions ; she feels 
it impossible to harbor any mistrust of him or his 
motives whilst in his presence. ^^ He could be my 
evil genius I " she thinks to herself once, when 
encountering the glance of his dark eyes. 

" And to-morrow you go ? '* The words were 
spoken quite irrelevantly, and as if but the open 
expression of part of Major Ferrison's train of 
thought. 

" Tell me one thing," he continues, half raising 

himself so as to have a better view of the face 

she has turned away from him, ^^ that you are not 

sorry you stayed ! " 

" No — o — I am not sorry,*' she answers, but so 

hesitatingly that he looks disappointed, and she 

feels that she has been ungracious. After all — all 
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that he has done has been for her pleasure, and for 
that she owes him at least — thanks. 

" No, I am not sorry," she repeats, but in a far 
different tone. "I am almost glad! You have 
been so kind I I can never thank you enough or 
forget it 1" 

"What nonsense! It has only been another 
form of selfishness on my part. Tell me how to 
forget you and I shall be grateful ! " 

An awkward pause — In the meantime, the sun, 
darting a few dazzling, indignant rays at an un- 
mindful world, sinks slowly in a pageant of golden 
and purple and crimson splendor. A little rust- 
ling wail goes through the leaves at his departure : 
a deep consciousness between the occupants of the 
boat makes speech impossible for a time. 

" Doreen I " The name slips out so naturally 
that she cannot seem to take offence at it, " tell 
me, how am I to live without you ? " 

The Major, by this time, is almost at her feet, 
and possesses himself as he speaks of the hot little 
hand that lies idly on her knee. 

" Hush ! " she says, " you must not speak to me 
like that ! I must not listen ! " and she tries to 
disengage her hand, but his fingers close more 
strongly over it. " Besides, you do not know ^^ 
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" I only know," he interrupts, with, for him, 
quite unusual vehemence, ^'I only know that I 
love you." 

^^ That must be a mushroom growth that springs 
so quickly into existence," she rejoins. 

"As if love was to be measured by weeks or 
years," says Major Ferrison. " There may be an 
affection that is bred from long association and 
habit, but it is not love. Leander did not take long 
to love Hero, yet he died for her sake. Doreen 

" pronouncing her name with an intonation 

that is pathetic in its entreaty. 

"Yes?" she asks, bending over him with no 
sound of displeasure in her voice, her whole attL 
tude and tone expressive of yielding. 

Major Ferrison feels his advantage and makes 
use of it. He knows, as well as she does, that the 
love and faith which are built on the rock of years 
are almost obscured by this present and powerful 
influence. 

" Say that you are not altogether indifferent to 
me. 

" But I am not, I am not," she answers excitedly, 
clasping her hands as if to give emphasis to her 
words. 

*' Then before we part give me one kiss." 
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The Major is very near her now ; how it has 
come about she hardly knows, but his arm half en- 
circles her waist, his eyes look into hers with a 
passionate glance that her own cannot meet. She 
feels herself without even the wish for resistance, 
and before she almost realizes what it is that he 
asks of her, his Ups have closed on hers with a 
passionate kiss. And even as they do so, there 
passes before Doreen's mental vision the face of 
Langley Gee, white and drawn as she has never 
seen it in life, and recalls her to herself and the 
consciousness of her disloyalty to him with a pang 
of wild regret. 

She has done what no time can ever undo! 
That one kiss has robbed her of the maiden purity 
which no after years can ever give her back I In 
one minute, as the truth comes across her in a 
lightning flash, the transitory feeling, awakened 
by the man at her side, dies and leaves room for 
nothing but contempt, mingled with something 
almost like hate. Women, once convinced of their 
own weakness, invariably turn vicious towards the 
convincer. 

The Major is aware that he has made ^faux pa8 ; 
he notices the change that has come over her. The 
effect on himself is totally different. He is only 
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conscious of a desire to have her once more within 
his embrace, to feel again the pressure of her 
joung, warm lips to his. But he reads her too 
well not to know that at present his best policy is 
to respect her change of mood and humor it. 

" It grows chilly," says Doreen, in a stiff, con- 
strained voice, "shall we rejoin the others?" 

He answers her by getting everything in readi- 
ness and suiting the action to the word. 

But it is a matter of some time and difficulty, for 
as they reach the course they find the indefatigable 
Thames Conservancy clearing it for the forthcom- 
ing race, and their boat becomes jammed amongst 
a crowd of others. 

Cries of " Look out sir ! " « Hold hard, sir ! '• 
" Sorry ! " " Look where you're going ! " and others 
of a less polite nature resound on every side. Major 
Ferrison keeps in the bow of the boat, warding off 
the collision, which would otherwise have been un- 
avoidable, and Doreen finds herself in a direct line 
with the occupants of another boat, two girls, whose 
voices, lowered to a whisper, are nevertheless dis- 
tinctly heard by her. 

"There's Major Ferrison," says one girl to her 
companion. 

'ute ! " says the other, with emphasis. 
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Doreen has no liking for the r6le of eavesdropper, 
but on the present occasion it is unavoidable, and 
she is obliged to listen to what follows. 

^^ What a vicious remark I What has he done to 
you? 

" Oh, nothing I I*m not one of his admirers.' 
" I thought everyone liked him — why don't you ?" 
"I know too much about him ; my cousin is in 
the same regiment. They call him the sleuth hound, 
because if he once sets his mind on a woman, no 
matter who or what she may be, he never leaves 
off until he has run her to earth. His only motive, 
apparently, is personal gratification ; he has never 
been known to have had * intentions.* Unfartun- 
ately, he knows his business so well that I believe 
he occasionally even deceives himself. He broke 
the heart of a woman I know, just for a whim, but 
I am bound to confess that it was all done in such 
a gentlemanly way that there was very little to 
bring against him. The fact, however, remains, and 
ever since then the sight of Major Ferrison has 
created but one desire in me — that I might be a 
man for five minutes." 

The shouts which follow the passing race drown 
the remainder of the sentence, but Doreen guesses 
the purport of it, and is glad when they are able 
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to extricate themselyes from the crowd and porsae 
their own way. When they reach the launch tea 
is being served. 

^^ Oh, come along ! *' shouts Miss Manroe, with 
her mouth full of bread and butter, ^ or you'll get 
nothing. I was positively fainting from inanition." 

Doreen is glad of the tea, still more glad to think 
that the day is nearing its close. Preparations are 
already being made for departure. 

She looks forward with eagerness to the morrow, 
which is to bring Langley and the opportunity of 
the ^^ amende" which is due to him. Can anything 
ever make amends for the disloyalty of that pas- 
sionate kiss? How much she has lost in that one 
moment of weakness. But to-morrow ! Alas ! for 
our to-morrow and the resolves of which they are 
more often the grave than the fulfilment ! 

When they reach the crowded station. Major 
Ferrison takes her under his guardianship, with the 
evident intention of not relinquishing it to anyone. 
His day has been a disappointnient to him, and he 
is at a loss to understand her attitude towards him- 
self. He finds her utterly unapproachable, polite 
and pleasant, but in a manner that makes him only 
the more sensible of the gulf that has arisen between 
them. Outwardly intangible, it is in itself so real 
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that he can hardly realize that the pale, pretty girl, 
who answers him with polite society speeches and 
smiles, is the same Doreen who, only last night, 
looked at him with eyes expressive of so dangerous 
and so sweet a sympathy. 

The Major's self-confidence receives for once a 
salutary shock, but its effect is lost in more stirring 
emotions. Doreen 's indifference mortifies him be- 
yond expression, and fans his Uking for her into 
something almost like love ; whereas her interest in 
him, his influence over her, are past, and have left 
no feeling but contempt. 

Major Ferrison has piqued her fancy and stim- 
ulated her coquetry, but he has never touched her 
heart, and the conversation on the river, coming at 
the moment that it did, seemed to her like a revela- 
tion of the gospel, and carried with it proportionate 
weight. Even the womanly pity, which the even- 
ing before had proved her vulnerable point, seemed 
now to have disappeared, although the Major is in 
much more real need of it. To think that she has 
parted with her self-esteem to a man whose metier 
is conquest and to whom she is but one of a crowd! 

Looking back, in after days, the events of that 
night seem like a dream to Doreen, and yet so 
vivid a one that every trifling circumstance stands 
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oui in deuuL The journey to town in the crowded 
txidn, the driTe afterwards through the busy, light- 
ed stivets, looking out on a million stars and a 
clear pale crescent moon, her thoughts full of 
Langley and his birthday feast, and in which she 
becomes so engrossed, that the stoppage of the 
carriage befora their own door brings her to her- 
self with a shock. She has almost forgotten that 
Major Ferrison accompanies them home to sup- 
per. 

She walks mechanically into the dining-room, 
and as meclianically tears open a telegram which 
is waiting for her. 

^* Came mid-day, miss, '* says John, in answer to 
her inquiry. 

She i^ads it slowly, once, twice, thrice, then 
passes her hand across her face in a dazed way, 
and Major Ferrison notices that every vestige of 
color has left it. 

" My God I " she says, and the pink paper flut- 
ters from her hand. " My Grod ! '* 

But still she does not move ; she seems turned 

to stone. 

Her inaniraateness frightens Major Ferrison ; he 
advances towards her, and with genuine entreaty 
>eaks her name " Doreen.'* 
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Then she puts out her hands as if to repulse 
him. 

" Don't touch me, " she says in a hoarse voice, 
with a look of horror, " don't speak to me, don't 
come near me ! " 

« « « « « « 

Disappointment is the inauguration of Langley's 
birthday, and it comes in the form of Doreen's 
letter. 

After receiving it (he has not yet risen) he 
turns himself round and attempts another doze, 
trying by the medium of pillows and warm cover- 
ings, to shut out the disagreeable reflections that 
it has brought in its train, and to find oblivion in 
sleep. But sleep does not come, and the thoughts 
still obtrude themselves with ever-increasing per- 
sistency, and make inaction unbearable. 

A delightful morning — ^the same bright sun that 
is favoring Major Ferrison's picnicing projects 
shines down upon him, with the more agreeable 
accompaniment of the twitter of contented birds 
and the pleasant hum of a newly-awakened world. 

There is a freshness in the early morning air 
which ought to invigorate a weaker organization 
and a less sanguine temperament than his own, 
but he seems unconscious of its influence. The 
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tenor of his thoughts is not in keeping with 
pleasant sights and joyous sounds ; in them he finds 
no (vinacea for the dumb ache which fills him. 

*rrue it is that he himself has been the forger of 
hi» own death warrant, that it is in accordance 
\rith his wish that she should please herself that 
Ikirt^en stays in town — ^but lover's assertions are 
made but to be contradicted, and Langley, superior 
to none of the weaknesses of his position, has almost 
counted that this magnanimity on his part will 
oall forth a similar expression on hers. 

The fact of her absence is not the sore point, 
but that she should voluntarily have elected to 
give preference to another man's wishes before his 
own. Langley for a young man very hopelessly 
in love, is not given to unreasonable jealousy, but 
with the perspicacity of a lover he instinctively 
feels that Major Ferrisou is a rival who is likely to 
prove dangerous, and this reflection leads him 
into such a tormenting train of thought that he is 
obliged to put it away with the same persistency 
with which it recurs. He does not blame Doreen 
— ^his love for her partakes too much of the nature 
of worship to allow him to see her faults, and her 
condescension in caring for him at all is a subject 
\ wonderment that he has difficulty some- 
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times in persuading himself that it is true. With 
a view of giving fancy the prosaic but comforting 
substantiality of fact, he walks round to the stables 
and orders out the mare (Miss Doreen's it is called) 
which is destined for the use of that young lady 
when she shall come and take up her position as 
mistress of his house. In doing something for his 
absent lady he finds a certain amount of comfort, 
and it results in thoughts of so tender a nature 
that a softened mood succeeds to bitterness of feel- 
ing. 

But not for long. Lovers have a peculiar apti- 
tude for self torment, and when, after a gallop across 
the fresh green grass, the mare settles down to a 
quiet amble, Langley finds unsatisfactory reflec- 
tions crowd upon him with renewed force. 

Doreen is passing her day in the hated presence 
of Major Ferrison, subject to his fascinations, sur- 
rounded by his attentions, perhaps listening to his 
avowals of love, and the idea is so intolerable to 
him that, smarting under the pain of it, and scarce- 
ly conscious of what he is doing, he digs his spurs 
into the sides of the mare with a viciousness with 
which she is totally unacquainted, and which she 
resents accordingly. 

Away she goes, and it is some minutes before he 
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oim reduoe her to order— even then it is of a yeij 
auperfloial kind, for the mare has a spice of the 
devil in her, and will answer to nothing but gentle 
treatment and a light hand. From Langley, hith- 
erto, ahe Iiaa received no other, but to-day he is not 
hiiuaelf ; disappointment has told on his usually 
awt>et tem}>er, and the mare bears the brunt of it. 
He detenuinea to take her across country by way 
of reiiuoing some of the superfluous restlessness 
whioh ahe ia exhibiting, anj which is annoying 
him* The mare, however, is not amenable either to 
iMv^xiug or eK>en>ion ; ahe is still chafingrunder the 
injuatioe of his unpri^voked attack on her, and re- 
aorta to her old habit of refusing, Langley, scarcely 
ju^pared for it, narrowly escapes being shot over 
the fence he has put her at into the ditch be/ond, 
and in his present irritable mood the result is exas- 
peration. 

He sets his teeth and rides her once more straight 
at it applying the spurs so sharply to her sides when 
ahe hesitates that she jumps like a cat into the air 
and, taking the fence, falls short and rolls with her 
rider in the ditch beyond. 

Langley's feats and falls in the hunting-field are 

ao frequent and so well known, that a laborer eat- 

1 mid-day meal under a hedge on the other 
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side of the field, does not appear to be much moved 
by the occurrence. It is only when the mare ex- 
tricates herself and breaks away in a gallop towards 
home, and the figure of Mr. Gee remains apparently 
motionless^ that he bestirs himself to go to his assist- 
ance : when he finds him not only motionless, but 
perfectly unconscious, he becomes alarmed and 
makes with all speed for the house, where the arri- 
val of Miss Doreen's mare riderless, has already 
caused a panic amongst the servants as to the fate 
of their young master. That same young master 
slowly recovers consciousness, to find liimself per- 
fectly alone, and it is some moments before he can 
realize his whereabouts or recollect how he came to 
find himself in that position. Then memory returns, 
and with a deathly faintness and a sense of numb* 
ness about his limbs, that warn him that move- 
ment would be impossible. There is another kind 
of warning, too, that comes to the brave young 
heart, lying there so pale and still in the June sun- 
shine, from which the fence only partially shades 
him. Langley has been present at one or two fatal 
accidents in the hunting-field ; he has learnt the 
meaning of that strange numbness, and he knows 
now that he is hurt, even unto death, but he does 
not shrink or feel any fear. 
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When they find him, he is perfectly conscions 
and perfectly calm, and after they have laid him 
on the bed from which he rose bat a few hours 
before — so strong, so young, and so full of hope 
and promise, he turns to the doctor and asks?" 

"How long?" 

*♦ What do you mean, my dear fellow ?** says the 
man of medicine, evading the question. 

"Don't pretend to misunderstand me, please. 
How long have I to live ? Come, Mortimer, 
tell me the truth. We have always been friends." 

" About twenty-four hours,'* in a Toice which 
even professional training cannot render quite 
calm. 

" Thank God I Send for Doreen at once." 

After that he lies patiently for a time, then be- 
comes more restless as the hours pass, and ever 
and anon turns his eager eyes towards the door. 

" Mortimer." 

" Yes, old chap." 

" If I should be dead when she comes, give hep 
my dear love, and tell her I am glad she stayed. 
You won't forget that? It seems hard to leave 
her, but God knows best," and he sighs. 

No word of complaint, no murmur against the 
'^* *"9 Will that asks no less than the surrender 
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of his young life, bright with so many hopes and 
promises ! Surely often in these supreme moments 
the creature comes near in divinity to the God 
from whom it emanated ! 

The hours drag by — slowly enough to Doreen, 
drinking her cup of bitter pleasure, unconscious of 
the hand that Fate has laid on her — ^wearily, most 
wearily, to the poor boy who waits with feverish 
longing for her coming. He watches, almost with 
thankfulness, the shadows fall, the daylight dies and 
the commencement of the night, which for him is to 
have no awakening. 

It is nearing morning ; already a faint, faint 
streak of dawn is visible, and he falls into a doze. 
He waked with a start, and Mortimer sees that a 
change has come, that the sands are running out 
fast. The blue eyes, very filmy now, turn ever 
towards the door, with a fixed, hopeless expres- 
sion. Suddenly a light comes into them, an 
eager, happy look, and a step is heard coming up 
the stairs. 

Doreen has come, and is, even now, entering 
the room. She looks neither to the right nor to 
the left, she asks no question, she makes no sign, 
but she kneels down by the side of the bed and 
encircles with her arms the head and form of the 
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man she loves, gently, tenderly, reverently, and 
presses her lips to his eyes and mouth and fore- 
head and speaks in a whisper of passion and despair. 

" My love — my darling I ** 

No need to ask her if she cares I Langley, with 
the glaze of coming death dimming his eyes, sees 
the passionate love that illumines her face,* hears 
the hopeless despair betrayed in her voice. 

" My beloved ! " he murmurs, in tones so low 
that she has to strain her ears to catch them, yet 
she uttei-s no cry. She watches the gray shadows 
deepen round the mouth, the light die slowly 
from the blue eyes, fixed on her to the last with 
love, and makes no sound. 

She knows not exactly when the moment comes, 
and she does not loosen her hold, but remains 
kneeling on until exhaustion overcomes her and 
she sinks into a sleep which is more unconscious- 
ness than sleep. 

And the morning dawns, and the faint rays of 
light pierce the shutters and fall on the dead 
man's face and the face of the Jiving girl, almost 
as white and still. So they lie, the living and the 
dead, clasped in a close embrace, but the face of 
death wears a happy smile and the look of the 
is that of despair I 
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« « « « « « 

Is life all sad because one fatal weakness may 
have indirectly been the cause of robbing us of 
our love and with it our hopes of personal happi- 
ness ? 

I think not I There jrises from the ashes of 

Doreen's despair a phcBnix, a better, truer self, 

who realizes in time that ^^^ near to renunciation, 

very near^ 

Dwelleth Eternal Peace." 

God's best gift, the power of loving unselfishly, 
comes to her, and in it she finds the comfort and the 
pleasure of her life ! Her own weakness has given 
her sympathy to understand the temptation, her 
own anguish enables her to comfort the sufferer. 

Somehow these long years, lived without the 
sound of Langley's voice, often filled with long- 
ing for the sight of his face, seem in reality lived 
near him. Death does not separate us from our 
loved ones ; it merely substitutes a spiritual for an 
earthly bond, an immortal communion for the 
nothingness of things seen. 

No ; Doreen is not unhappy 1 When the first 
agony of remorse and despair is over, God shows 
her that the awful consequences of her one error 
are not her doing, but the moving of His inscru* 
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table Will ; and in work for His creatures she 
finds content and peace ! 

There is one prejudice that she never overcomes > 
her best friends often wonder what has bred in 
her such an unreasonable and violent aversion to 
cavalry officers. 

To Major Ferrison her prejudice is not so 
groundless as it may appeal* to others. 

Late events do not leave him absolutely heart- 
whole. Society is puzzled and alarmed at the de- 
pression of its Major, and only reassured when, 
after a few months abroad, he returns and proves 
that in the interval he has shaken off everything 
but his weaknesses. 

Vive le Majeurt 
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